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ABSTRACT 


MENTORING CLERGY EOR THE WORK OE MINISTRY: 

A HOW-TO MANUAL EOR PASTORS AND MENTORS 
OMEGA BAPTIST CHURCH 

by 

Leatha Camille Still 
United Theological Seminary, 2011 

Mentors 

Damon R. Jones, D.Min. 

Michael T. Neil, D.Min. 

The objective of this project was to design, implement, and evaluate a Mentoring 
Program for clergy at Omega Baptist Church, Dayton, Ohio. Sixteen participants attended 
seven workshops: Historical Eoundations of Mentoring; Biblical Eoundations of 
Mentoring; Theological Eoundations of Mentoring; Characteristics of a Mentor; Role and 
Purpose of a Christian Mentor; Developing Relationships: The Gift of Sharing Self; and 
Mentoring Instructions. This project used a qualitative methodology to gauge the 
participants learning. Eindings from the pre- and post-survey indicated that each 
participant’s knowledge and understanding of mentoring was increased and training on 
the concept of mentoring is beneficial at the start. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Mentoring is a brain to pick, an ear to listen, and a push in the right direction. 

James Crosby 

The subject of mentoring clergy for the work of ministry was birthed out of this 
writer’s own desire for a mentor, and from seeing and hearing the pleas of others for the 
same. Since entering into ministry, the researcher has observed several men and women 
crying out for someone to nurture, affirm, and assist them in the development of their 
God-given purposes. However, many of the cries go unresolved as they cannot find a 
relational type mentor to fulfill these needs. As a result, many enter into ministry 
unprepared to do the work they have been called to do. 

Ephesians 4:12-13 says that “So Christ himself gave the apostles, the prophets, 
the evangelists, the pastors and teachers, to equip his people for works of service, so that 
the body of Christ may be built up until we all reach unity in the faith and in the 
knowledge of the Son of God and become mature, attaining to the whole measure of the 
fullness of Christ. ”i Although, we all have been bom with purpose, and given Spiritual 
gift(s), the writer of this Epistle to the Church at Ephesus saw that it was important that 
men and women be equipped/prepared for the work of service/ministry. The word 
“equip” used in the New International Version (NIV) is often translated as “prepare” or 
“perfect” in other translations. If the people were already equipped with spiritual gifts, 

1 Ephesians 4:12-13 (New International Version) 
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why would they need to be equipped or prepared? It is this writer’s opinion that they are 
to be equipped and prepared with the understanding and practical application on how to 
utilize those gifts in fulfilling their individual purpose. To be born with purpose or having 
spiritual gifts is not enough. A person needs to first understand the gifts they have been 
given and how these gifts are to be utilized in fulfilling their call to ministry. 

In the past, many churches have responded to this need for spiritual mentors by 
simply sending their clergy to seminary. Although seminary can provide sound teaching 
in Theology, History, and Biblical languages, it sometimes fall short in providing the 
practical training that one receives from that one-on-one mentoring relationship found 
within the church. As knowledgeable and equipped as seminary professors are, it is not 
rational to think that seminary professors have the time that is needed to personally 
mentor every one of his or her students. Yes, they can provide the seminary training 
needed, but novice ministers need to be mentored by experienced ministers who have 
been trained on how to mentor. The mentor should have time and a discerning heart and 
ear so they can gently move the minister through a discernment process that would lead 
them to understanding their giftedness and call to ministry. 

Some seminaries have recognized the need for practical ministry training as part 
of clergy training and have sought to partner with churches to fulfill this need. However, 
many church leaders are not trained on how to mentor or they don’t see the need for 
mentoring clergy. Therefore, they do not. On the other hand, some churches do not have 
the funds to send their clergy to seminary or they do not value the training seminaries 


offers. Clergy within those churches are left to discover their giftedness and call on their 
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own. This prolongs the process of preparation for the novice clergy and in the interim; the 
congregation misses out on the gifts that the individual has to offer. 

The act of mentoring others into fulfilling their individual calling can be traced 
throughout the Scriptures, the establishment of the early Church, and through the lives of 
the Church Fathers. Christian mentoring compels seasoned leaders to walk alongside 
junior leaders and help them develop Godly character and an understanding of their 
giftedness and calling. It is leadership development that calls one to act as Paul to 
Timothy, Barnabas to Paul, Moses to Joshua, or even Elizabeth to Mary. 

There are many ways in which people can be prepared for the work of ministry. 
However, there is something to be said about one-on-one mentoring, the sharing of 
experiences, the do’s and don’ts of pulpit ministry, and pastoral care. This project sought 
to address the need for a leadership development program that would equip ministers 
with the understanding of their gifts and calling by designing a mentoring program that 
trained pastors and experienced ministers on how to mentor. This program provided them 
with an understanding of the role and purpose of a mentor in addition to giving them 
some suggestions for conducting monthly meetings with their mentees. The researcher 
believed it was important that mentors be trained in understanding the historical and 
theological foundations of mentoring and how it had been utilized throughout Biblical 
history as a way of providing an understanding of how it should be utilized today. 

Chapter one of this document, “Ministry Focus,” provides a brief spiritual 
autobiography of the researcher, information about the context from which this study was 
implemented, and the juncture which connects the researcher and the context for this 
study. In this chapter the researcher uncovers her spiritual journey, showing the 
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connection of her love for God, Scripture, and teaching and how her desire to become a 
heart surgeon was formed into a calling to become a spiritual surgeon. As the reader 
explores this chapter it will be apparent how the hand of God has ushered the researcher 
into her current position which prepared her to walk into her call to educated, equip, and 
teach pastors and leaders in understanding their own giftedness and calling to the work of 
ministry. 

Chapter two, “The State of the Art of the Ministry Focus,” provides both 
historical and contemporary voices on the subject of mentoring and how they utilize 
mentoring in their day. The researcher looks to authors such as Justo L. Gonzalez which 
is a well known among theologians and church historians. He provides insight into the 
life of the ancient church fathers and how they handled mentoring clergy in their day. 
Author, Brian Williams provides both historical and theological foundations of 
mentoring throughout history and authors Tim Elmore, Dr. Edward P. Wimberly, Rick 
Eewis, Paul Stanley, Dr. Eee H. Butler, Robert J. Clinton, Dr. Renita Weems, and 
Dr. Vashti McKenzie lend voice to the practical side of mentoring. 

Chapter three, “Theoretical,” looks at three foundational topics in the area of 
mentoring: Biblical, Theological, and Historical. Each of these areas provides a look at 
how mentoring has shown itself in those areas. The “Biblical” section will cover an 
exegesis of two key biblical Scriptures from the Old and New Testament that support the 
concept of mentoring as a way of preparing others for ministry. The social, historical, and 
practical review of Proverbs 27:17 and 2 Timothy 2:2 will be examined in this chapter to 
show how both the Old and New Testament have supported the concept of mentoring. 
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The “Theological” section establishes a theological foundation from the views of 
the early Church Fathers on mentoring and how they acted on their convictions to prepare 
others for the work of ministry; Church Fathers such as Justin Martyr, Augustine, and 
Gregory of Nazianzus. It also takes a look at contemporary theologians’ view of 
mentoring today and how they are making use of this old tradition. In addition, it 
contains some practical theological methods of several theologians and pastors/bishops. 

The last section, “Historical Foundational” provides an overview of the history of 
mentoring among the faith community providing Biblical examples of mentoring from 
the Old and New Testament. In addition, it examines how mentoring has evolved over 
the years in other professions such as the education system and medical profession. 

Chapter four, “Methodology” provides the method that was used for this project 
by the researcher. This chapter provides the problem statement and hypothesis for 
addressing the problem. It also provides the review of qualitative methodology that was 
used in examining the effectiveness of this project. 

Chapter five, “Field Experience” contains the findings of this project. It contains 
detail description of the summary of field experience and analysis of the data collected. 
And finally. Chapter six provides the researcher’s reflection, summary, and conclusion of 


this project. 



CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 

About the Researcher 

The researcher was bom in a poor working class African-American family with a 
strong Christian background. The researcher was born on August 4, 1962 to Bert Donald 
Lyles Jr. and Rebecca Rosemary (Early) Lyles at Miami Valley Hospital in Dayton, 

Ohio. She was the firstborn of nine children. 

The researcher’s spiritual journey was surrounded by women who possessed great 
faith, love for God, and commitment to church work. The formation of the researcher’s 
spiritual pilgrimage began in her mother’s womb. Before the researcher was born, her 
little soul was saturated with the prayers of her great-grandmothers and the songs of Zion 
sung by her mother and maternal grandmother. These prayers and songs of Zion continue 
to resonate within the researcher today. They act as anchors that helped guide the 
researcher through the tough times in her life. 

The researcher’s mother, maternal grandmother, great-grandmothers, and paternal 
great aunts, all had a profound impact early on in her life. In her early years, the 
researcher attended church regularly with her mother and paternal great-grandmother. 
Later in her childhood, she attended church with her paternal great aunts. During this 
time, the researcher had developed a deep love for God and the Church. She often talked 
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with God and felt God’s presence. Although she did not always have an understanding of 
spiritual things, she could sense when change was about to take place. God began to 
speak to the researcher through dreams at an early age, giving her visions of future 
events. Her great-grandmothers called it a “third-eye” but it is known in scripture as a 
prophetic gift. This is a gift that her maternal great-grandmother also possessed. 

The researcher has always felt God near, watching over her and protecting her. 
Over the course of her life, the researcher has appreciated the presence of God and she 
enjoys the peace that comes with it. This deep love for God led the researcher to accept 
Jesus as her Lord and Savior at the age of seven. Once she was able to read, she 
developed a love for reading the Word. This love continues today. 

By the time the researcher entered the second grade, she experienced a defining 
moment. Her love for reading exposed her to the courageous ventures of Harriet Tubman, 
also known as “Black Moses.” Harriet Tubman was a strong leader, deliverer, and 
advocate for her people. She was to African-Americans during the days of slavery in the 
U.S. what the biblical Moses had been to the Hebrew children enslaved under the ruler- 
ship of Pharaoh in Egypt. The researcher admired Harriet Tubman and her courage, 
strength, and tenacity. The researcher desired to possess the same characteristics in her 
own life. The life of Harriet Tubman left a lasting impact on the researcher. 

As the researcher continued to grow in statue she developed two strong passions; 
one was to teach and the other was to be a heart surgeon. Little did she know, at the time, 
that God was preparing her to do both. From the age of seven up to high school 
graduation, the researcher held summer school sessions in her home, teaching her brother 
and cousin what she had learned over the school year. In high school, she completed all 
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the science classes she could, she completed Latin I, and she even volunteered at one of 
the local hospital in Dayton for three years, all to prepare to be a heart surgeon. 

When the researcher graduated from high school, she enrolled in pre-med at 
Wright State University in Dayton, Ohio. At the time, she had plans to become a heart 
surgeon; however, as she continued to pray and meditate for God’s direction for her life, 
she found that God had another plan. God did not intend for her to be a medical heart 
surgeon, but a spiritual heart surgeon. The tool she would use to operate was not a 
scalpel, but the Word of God. She had a call on her life and that call was a call to spiritual 
heart surgery; operating on the hearts of men and women with care and precision, using 
the Word of God. 

This understanding of the researcher’s call did not come overnight. She 
experienced many twists and turns before arriving at this understanding. As the 
researcher entered into adulthood, she married and had two sons. During this time, she 
had stopped attending church. The thought of God was no longer constant but occasional. 
Her prayer life had diminished only to be used in crisis situations. The researcher had 
become a changed person and not for the good. She was nothing like she was as a child 
and teenager. No longer did thoughts of being a heart surgeon, teacher, or Black Moses to 
her family resonate in her spirit. These dreams, goals, and ambitions had become a thing 
of the past. Now her focus was on her husband and children. It had appeared that the 
researcher had forgotten about God but God had not forgotten about her or God’s plan for 
her life. 

After three years of this wilderness experience, the researcher returned back to the 
church and once again, God began to speak to her through dreams and visions. This time. 
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these dreams and visions revealed her standing before a congregation of people, 
preaching the Word of God. However, these were not just church folks. They were the 
ministers of her Church. Shortly afterwards, God began to send people to prophesy that 
she was an evangelist. These dreams, visions, and prophecies began to disturb her 
because of her traditional background that only allowed women to serve in other areas of 
the church, but not the offices of Apostle, Prophets, Evangelist, Pastor, and Teacher of 
men. 

As a result, the researcher doubted her call to the preaching ministry and she was 
fearful of the call and what her then pastor and others within the church would say. She 
began to ask herself questions such as: “Could it be possible that God was calling me to 
the Ministry?” “How could this be?” These questions haunted her. She was taught by her 
pastor of her youth that God did not call women and that God did not talk with everyone, 
especially women. She wondered how it was that she was hearing God calling her. She 
wondered: “Is this God or is this my imagination?” It took ten years for her to resolve 
these questions and come to the conclusion that it was indeed God calling her into the 
ministry. 

During the next nine years of trying to understand her call, God allowed the 
researcher to remain at the church of her beginnings, St. Luke Missionary Baptist Church. 
While at St. Luke, the researcher served in several leadership roles. She served as an 
Adult and Youth Sunday School Teacher, the President of the Young Adult and Junior 
Usher Board, Chaplain for the Women’s Missionary Circle, Secretary for the General 
Missionary Society, Vice-Chair of the Evangelism Team, Counselor for the Children’s 
Choir, and Chairperson over several church programs. As she served in these various 
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positions, she gained valuable experience that enhanced her skills in leadership and 
administration. These experiences helped to mold and shape her into the person she is 
today. 

When God was ready to move the researcher to the next level, the researcher 
became very uncomfortable, unsatisfied, and wrestled with the work she had been doing 
in the church. Like Abraham, the researcher felt God calling her to leave her family and 
her place of worship to go to another place where she would fulfill a greater work. Five 
years prior to this point, God had given her a dream of this place. However, in order for 
the researcher to step out and go, the researcher had to release fear of rejection from the 
Christian community, her pastor of twenty-eight years, and the congregation that had 
become her family. 

Through much prayer and lying prostrate before God, the researcher received the 
confirmation she needed and the reason for her departure. This confirmation came 
through Scripture. In the past God had spoken to her through dreams, visions, and by way 
of prophecy, but now God was speaking to her through the written Word. This was 
something that she understood very well and relied upon. The Word of the Lord that 
came to her is written in 2 Timothy 4:2 and 5: “Preach the word; be instant in season, and 
out of season; reprove, rebuke, exhort with all long-suffering and doctrine... watch thou 
in all things, endure afflictions, do the work of an evangelist, make full proof of thy 
ministry. ”i 

Upon receiving this word the researcher finally surrendered to the voice of God 
and left her church of twenty-eight years to fulfill her call to ministry. After she left 
St. Luke, the researcher joined Omega Baptist Church where she was welcomed and 
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provided the place to accept and fulfill her call to ministry. The researcher’s call to 
ministry was a long process that extended over the course of ten years. During this time, 
the researcher had no mentor to help her through the process of discernment. As time 
went on, the researcher came to understand that her call to ministry was first a call to 
freedom; freedom from traditional blindness and thinking; and freedom from fear and 
doubt. The researcher, who had desires early on to be the “Black Moses” of her family, 
bringing them to freedom from a world system of slavery and bondage, had come to find 
that she was herself enslaved to a world system found within the Baptist tradition. Before 
she could bring freedom to her family, she first had to be free. 

Secondly, she recognized her call to ministry included a call to preparation. This 
preparation was to prepare to preach the Gospel of Jesus Christ with conviction that 
would bring freedom and deliverance to them who would hear it. At Omega, the 
researcher found herself without a mentor or formalized training program to prepare her 
for the work that God had called her to. God had told the researcher that she had boldness 
in her and it had to come out, however, she did not know what that meant. She did not 
know that God had brought her to a place where there were bold, vivacious women who 
understood who they were in Christ and walked in their purpose. The pastor’s wife, 
Reverend Vanessa Oliver Ward was just one of those women who the researcher 
observed from a distance, receiving the confidence she needed to step out herself and to 
be what God had called her to be. The researcher believes that God used Reverend 
Vanessa Ward as a mirror to reflect what God had also placed within her. The researcher 
received the confidence and courage from women like Reverend Vanessa Ward, 
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Reverend Angela Edwards, and Dr. JoAnna Hill-Thorton that enabled her to step into her 
spiritual destiny. 

As the researcher spoke with her Pastor, Reverend Dr. Daryl Ward about her 
calling, he encouraged her to finish her undergraduate degree and enroll in a Master of 
Divinity program at one of the local seminaries. Through much prayer, the researcher 
took the advice of her pastor, finished her undergraduate degree and enrolled in the 
Master of Divinity program at Payne Theological Seminary as a way of helping her 
prepare for her calling to ministry. 

When the researcher completed her Master of Divinity she was hired as the 
Director of Christian Education at Omega. A year later, the researcher was ordained by 
the American Baptist Churches USA. In her new position as the Director of Christian 
Education, the researcher sought to provide relevant classes to assist with the spiritual 
formation of the members. 

Currently, the researcher is completing her Doctorate of Ministry in the field of 
Christian Education. It is with this degree that she seeks to provide pastors/mentors with 
the tools to walk ministers/mentees through the discernment process up to an ordination 
process, equipping them with an understanding of their call to ministry and how to 
administer the functions of that ministry. 

Focus of Ministry 

The context for the researcher’s ministry is Omega Baptist Church, a 
predominately African-American congregation located in the heart of West Dayton in 
Ohio. It is diverse in age, class, race, and even style of worship. Its mission statement is 
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“We are a People Empowered by the Holy Spirit to Serve Families, Communities, and 
the World .”2 Omega is guided by three key principles: Education, Evangelism, and 
Empathetic Fellowship. Of the three principles. Education has emerged as the strongest 
principle operating in the church. 

Omega is a very active ministry that has vigorous Bible Studies, Sunday School, 
and Social Justice ministry. It is engaged in ministry seven days a week. Omega has been 
known for its Bible studies for many years. People come from various churches within 
the city to attend Omega’s Bible studies and Sunday School classes. Omega provides a 
mid-week Corporate Bible Study that is offered at noon and in the evening. There are 
fourteen Sunday School classes, seven broken down by age and the other seven by 
interest (women, men, couples, young adults, topical, etc.). 

This sixteen-hundred (1600) member congregation offers twenty-eight ministries 
headed by volunteers. These volunteers service five nursing homes a month, provide 
Bible study to both male and female inmates at the county jail, provide Bible studies at 
the local Saint Vincent DePaul for homeless people, hold weekly serenity meetings for 
recovering addicts, and provide other outreach services throughout the year such as: a 
clothing drive, and Christmas baskets. Omega is a very active ministry that executes a 
large percentage of outreach ministry activities as well as provides a great deal of 
opportunities for spiritual growth. 

The church leadership structure consists of a joint board of Deacons and Trustees. 
There are five deacons and fifteen trustees. The roles of the deacons are dual in nature; 
they function as trustees and helpers of the pastor. They are appointed by the pastor to: 
give assistance to the Pastor, visit the sick and shut-in, and sit in council with the pastor 


2 Information obtained from the Omega Baptist Church 2007 Strategic Plan. 
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on spiritual matters. The Deacons as trustees at Omega are also charged with overseeing 
the property of the church, finances of the church, and reporting the matters of finance to 
the membership. In addition, the board is made up of several standing committees and it 
is through these committees that policy is set and oversight is given. It is the boards’ 
responsibility to see to it that any and all decisions are consistent with the approved 
vision and plan of the church. 

In addition. Omega has seven full-time paid staff members (Pastor, Co-Pastor, 
Business Manager, Executive Assistant to the Pastors, Administrator Assistant, Minister 
of Music, and one Janitor who is responsible for the maintenance of four buildings, 
expansive grounds, and the church edifice). The church also has three part-time paid staff 
members (Director of Christian Education, Teen Minister, and Youth Eeader), and thirty- 
one Associate Ministers. 

The Associate Ministers are an extension of the pastor. They are responsible for 
visiting the sick and shut-in, jail, nursing home, grief and loss ministries, and the opening 
of services on Sunday morning. The ordained Associate Ministers perform these same 
functions as well as baptizing, administering and officiating communion, performing 
funeral services, marriages, and marriage counseling. All associates are given 
opportunities to preach at the local nursing homes, the jails and state prisons, new 
members graduation services, and special events at the church (men/women conference, 
and Good Eriday Service). 

The primary leadership team of Omega is a husband and wife team. Reverend 
Dr. Daryl Ward is the Senior Pastor. He preaches two services on Sunday mornings, 
oversees the staff, facilitates and attends key meetings, conducts hospital visitations, and 
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performs weddings. He has a Juris Doctorate from Georgetown University Law Center 
and a Master of Divinity from Colgate Rochester Divinity School. 

The Co-Pastor, Reverend Vanessa Oliver Ward serves in numerous capacities and 
shares the pulpit occasionally with the Senior Pastor. She facilitates meetings and works 
closely with a team of ministry leaders who share the responsibility for oversight of the 
twenty-eight ministries within the church. She has a Master of Theological Education 
from United Theological Seminary in Dayton, Ohio. She is currently pursuing a 
Doctorate of Philosophy (Ph.D.) degree in Bible at the Hebrew Union College in 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Both Pastors Daryl and Vanessa Ward believe in the process of education and the 
importance of it. At Omega, continuing education is a requirement for all ministers. Back 
in the 1990’s Dr. Daryl Ward and the Official Board established a policy that in order for 
a person to announce a call into ministry at Omega there must be evidence of the call and 
they must have completed an undergraduate degree or be working towards completing it. 
In order for a minister to be ordained they must have completed a Master of Divinity. In 
the beginning, the church did not issue church ordinations. All candidates for ordination 
were ordained through the American Baptist ordination council. The requirement was a 
four year undergraduate degree and a three year Master of Divinity. Since this policy has 
been set in place. Dr. Ward has made four exceptions to this rule, granting four ministers 
church ordinations. Today, there are currently twelve ordained ministers at Omega. Five 
of those ministers have been ordained through American Baptist; three have Omega 
church ordination, and four were ordained by other churches prior to coming to Omega. 
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Omega occupies three locations within the urban community. The church edifice 
is physically located at 1821 Emerson Avenue. It covers one block, approximately 2.08 
acres of land. It sits on the comer of Salem and Emerson Avenues. The facility is about 
90 years old. This facility is the primary location for Sunday morning worship and major 
church events. At the time the church moved into its current church edifice, the mortgage 
was burned. This was considered a major achievement for its members. 

The second location purchased by the Church is physically located approximately 
half a mile from the church. It is located at 1821 Harvard Boulevard in the Day ton-View 
Triangle area, occupying thirty acres of land. This property was previously owned by 
United Theological Seminary for approximately eighty-two years, and is considered an 
historical site. There are five buildings located on the “Harvard Campus.” The Harvard 
Campus houses the administrative offices for the pastor, co-pastor and staff. Mid-week 
Bible study, ministry meetings, weddings, and small events are conducted at this site. 

The third location is located about two miles from the other two areas in the lower 
section of Dayton-View. There is one building on the property, which functioned at one 
time as the administrative building for the pastor, co-pastor, and staff until the purchase 
of the Harvard Campus. The Church obtained this property in 2000.3 The physical 
address is 118 Salem Avenue, Dayton, Ohio. 

Geographical Context: The Immediate Neighborhood 

Omega Baptist Church edifice sits in upper Dayton-View. It is surrounded by 
impoverished housing primarily housed by what appears to be low income families. 


3 Ibid. 
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There is a rundown apartment complex next door to the church on the Emerson Avenue 
side and a funeral home directly in back of the church, with which the church shares a 
small parking lot. Across the street from the Salem Avenue front entrance is an auto 
repair shop and older well kept homes. 

The Harvard campus is encircled by large one family brick homes with well kept 
lawns. These homes are occupied by retirees, middle age, and working middle income 
families. Many of these neighbors enjoy walking around the campus for exercise. 

About half a mile south of the Harvard campus the area is considered to be an 
economic oppressed area. In this area, there are several blocks with vacant and boarded 
up homes, trash in the streets and on the lawns, screen doors hanging off the hinges or no 
screen doors at all. Some lawns are in great need of attention, as they have no grass, just 
patches of dirt where the grass use to be. Youths and young adult males are known to 
hang on the corners selling drugs, and “drive by” shootings occur on occasion. This area 
is considered a very high crime area. 

Demographics: Population 

This area is predominately African-American with a small percentage of 
Caucasians. According to Zipskinny, the area consisted of 79% blacks, 17% whites, 1.1% 
Hispanic/Latino living in the area. There appears to be larger percentage of males living 
in the area than female. In the age group of zero to nine years of age, 17% were males 
and 14% were females. In the age group of ten to nineteen, once again, males outnumber 
females 18.2% to 15.1%.4 However, the closer we get to the adult ages, the gap between 


4 Zipskinny, accessed on Febraary 24, 2009. 
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the two sexes decrease, women begin to outnumber the men. In the age group twenty to 
twenty-nine men occupy 11.8% and women 12%; ages thirty to thirty-nine men are 
13.9% to women 14%; and in the age group forty to forty-nine men are 14% and females 
are 16.5%, 2.5% more than man.5 

Demographics: Lifestyle Diversity 

The area around the church is somewhat diverse. There are forty-seven unmarried 
partners of which three are male householder with a male partner; eighteen are male 
householder with a female partner; two have female householder with a female partner, 
and twenty-four have a female householder with a male partner. All other households 
consisted of a total of 925 persons.6 Not only are they diverse in the sexual orientation, 
they are also diverse in education levels. Out of a populations of 1,009, twenty-seven 
have less than ninth grade education, ninety-nine have ninth to twelfth grade education 
with no diploma; 272 have a High School diploma or equivalency, 285 have some 
college but no degree, fifty-seven have an Associate Degree, 153 have a Bachelor’s 
degree, and 118 have a Graduate or professional degree. 

The Median Household Income for the area around the Church is $50,644 with a 
Mean of $63,082. Based on 515 occupants in the area there are nine households with 
incomes less than $5,000; twenty-two with incomes between $5,000 to $9,999; ten with 
income between $10,000 to $14,999; twenty-nine—$15,000 to $19,999; forty—$20,000 
to $24,999; fifty—$25,000 to $34,999; ninety-four—$35,000 to $49,999; ninety-eight— 


5 Ibid. 


6 U.S. Census Report for 2000, 13 Jun 2002. 
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$50,000 to $74,999; sixty-six—$75,000 to $99,999; eight-two—$100,000 to $149,999, 
and fourteen—$150,000 or more. 

The area around the Harvard Campus is also very diverse. There are fifty-one 
unmarried partner households, six of which are male householders with male partners. 
There are eighteen male householders with female partners; three female householders 
with female partners; and twenty-five female householders with male partners. All other 
households equal 875. The area of Educational Attainment is based on 1,419 people who 
are twenty-five and older. Of this number, seventeen have only complete up to fourth 
grade; eight have fifth and sixth grade education; six have seventh and eighth grade, nine 
have a ninth grade education, six have tenth grade; forty-three have eleventh grade, 
thirteen have twelve grade, no diploma, 258 are High school graduates or equivalent, 100 
have some college up to one year; 291 has some college at least one year or more but no 
degree; 165 have an Associate degree, 258 have a Bachelor’s degree; 181 have a Masters 
degree; twenty-seven have a Professional degree; and thirty-seven have a Doctorate 
degree. 

The Median Household income around the Harvard Campus is $52,172 and the 
Mean is $56,548. The median is slightly higher than the median for the area around the 
church; however, the Mean is slightly lower than the Mean around the church. Based on 
849 households members, seventy-one make less than $10,000, forty—$10,000 to 
$14,999, thirty—$15,000 to $19,9999, sixty—$20,000 to $24,999; forty-six—$25,000 to 
$29,999; sixty-four—$30,000 to $34,999; thirty-five—$35,000 to $39,999; six—$40,000 
to $44,999; forty-eight—$45,000 to $49,999; ninety-nine—$50,000 to $59,999; 



seventy—$60,000 to $74,999; 155—$75,000 to $99,999; eighteen—$125,000 to 
$149,999; and twelve—$150,000 to $199,999.7 
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Demographics: Family Structures 

According to the 2000 U.S. Census Report, in the area around the church edifice 
there are 633 family households in the area with a population in families of 1,909. The 
average family size is 3.02. The family breakout based on the presence of persons under 
eighteen is as follows: (1) Family Households—330, number of people under eighteen— 
303; (2) Married Couple Families—145, number of people under eighteen—191, (a) 
Male Householders without a wife—twenty-three, number of people under eighteen to 
twenty-five, (b) Female Householders with no husband—162, number of people under 
eighteen to eighty-seven; (3) Non-Family Households—four, number of people under 
eighteen—360; (a) Male Householders—two, number of people under the age of 
eighteen—158, (b) Female Householders—two, number of people under the age of 
eighteen—202.8 

In the area around the Harvard Campus, there are 591 families with a population 
of 1,857 people. The average family size is 3.14. The family breakout based on the 
presence of persons under eighteen is as follows: (1) Family Households—337, 254 are 
under eighteen; (2) Married Couple Families—192, 184 are under eighteen; (3) Other 
Families—145, seventy are under eighteen; (a) Male Householders with no wife 
present—twenty-four, number of people under eighteen to seventeen; (b) Female 

7 Ibid. 


8 U.S. Census Report for 2000, 13 Jun 2002. 
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Householders with no husband—121, number of people under eighteen to fifty-three; (4) 
Non-family Household—six, 287 are under eighteen; (a) Male Householder—three, 132 
are under eighteen; (b) Female Householder—three, 155 are under eighteen.9 

Demographics: Potential and Resistance 

There is great potential and resistance from inside and outside the ministry of 
Omega Baptist Church. Looking first at the inside potential and resistance. Omega has 
thirty-one associate ministers. They all possess special gifts and talents that are unique to 
them. There is great potential for ministry if their gifts are identified and used. However, 
many of the associate ministers need help in identifying and developing their gifts. 
Currently, there is no formal training for the associate ministers to aid them in developing 
their areas of ministry. They are placed on a rotation list for hospital, and to preach at the 
nursing home but they have not received any training in these areas. They are left to learn 
how to do ministry on their own. As a result, many lack the confidence they should have 
in their calling, many are frustrated because they are unsure of what to do and they are 
looking for a Paul to mentor them. While others who have identified their gifts believe 
that their gifts go unrecognized or used. 

In addition, many of the associate ministers are new and have not received 
seminary training. They all come from different religious backgrounds and teaching. 

This can sometimes present problems as they try to incorporate their previous 
experiences at other churches within Omega which proves to be a drastically different 
practice and belief. 


9 Ibid. 
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On the outside of the church, there is great potential for the land that the church 
owns. With the dormitory building located on the Harvard Campus, it can be used for a 
homeless ministry, shelter for battered women, half-way house, etc. In addition, there is 
land for building a new church. All of this is good; however, there is a neighborhood 
association that may not want to see a homeless shelter in the area, shelter for battered 
women, or half-way house. The association is very vocal and had a lot to say when 
United Theological Seminary was looking for a buyer for the land. The association 
stressed that they did not want just anyone occupying the land near their homes. 

In addition, there are still some disgruntle neighbors and members over the 
change in plans for the building of the new church edifice, businesses, and youth center 
in the lower Dayton View area. This presents a problem as the church administration 
attempts to move the church forward in new building projects. 

Church and Its Membership 

Omega has two services on Sunday. The first service begins at 8:00 am and ends 
somewhere around 10:00 a.m. The second service begins at 11:15 a.m. and ends 
somewhere after 1:30 pm. The church uses a database system called Shelby to keep 
record of its membership. However, their records do not appear to be accurate. The 
database shows that Omega has 7,531 members. Of that number only about 412 attend 
the first service and 530 attend the second service. If the number of membership is 
correct, it would indicate that only a small portion of the congregation attends the weekly 


church service. 
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The breakout of membership from the 7,531 Shelby shows that 5,048 make-up 
families; 910 are children; 3,171 are women; and 1,706 are men. Currently, the church 
does not track the number of visitors that attend each week. They do, however, track 
number of people in attendance. 


The Spiritual Context 

Omega’s Spiritual context is Christian and its foundational doctrine is Baptist. 
Omega started out being associated with the National Baptist Convention, and the 
National Baptist Convention, USA. In 1990, they switched to the Progressive Baptist 
Convention and the American Baptist Convention because of these conventions 
acceptance of women in ministry. The other two conventions had no acceptance of 
women in ministry. 

Omega’s spiritual context has a strong focus on three areas: education, 
evangelism, and empathetic fellowship. They fulfill their calling to their community 
through these three areas. The education component has been the strongest of the three 
over the last three years; however, in February 2009 the ministry begun to focus more 
heavily on evangelism. Omega has four basic premise of belief as it relates to the 
understanding of their faith: “(1) salvation is found in the birth, life, death and most 
importantly resurrection of Jesus Christ; (2) through salvation, we become the body of 
the church with the risen and ascended Christ as its head; (3) the Bible is the divinely 
inspired, living and active Word of God; and (4) through the Holy Trinity, (God, Christ 


and the Holy Spirit) we are given the work God has set us apart and called us out to 
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do.”io This list was put together by the associate ministers at Omega back in 2004 and is 
still used today in the New Members Manual. See the Appendix I for full description of 
Omega’s “We Believe Statement.” 

Conjunction of Information 

Christian education is the most common thread that links the researcher with her 
context, Omega Baptist Church. Both the researcher and Omega have a love and passion 
for Christian education. From childhood, the researcher has had a passion for teaching. 
She has spent over twenty-two years teaching and developing Christian education 
programs in the church. The church leaders share the researcher’s passion for Christian 
education. Christian education is one of three principles of Omega. This principle, 
Christian Education, was started by the Co-Pastor back in the 90’s and it continues to 
flourish and remain very active. In addition, both the researcher and the church leaders 
have a vision for educating church leaders to do practical ministry. It was God who led 
the researcher to Omega where she discovered a mutual vision and shared passion. Both 
Omega and the researcher have been set on a path by God to fulfill a specific purpose, 
those paths have crossed, and they are parallel in many ways. 

One of those ways is that both the researcher and Omega strongly believes that a 
ministry is undergirded by Christian education. This can be seen in Omega’s three basic 
principles of their strategic plan: education, evangelism, and empathetic fellowship; 
Education being the primary focus of Omega. 


10 Excerpts from the Omega’s “We Believe” Statement dated 2004. 
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Secondly, Omega needed a Director of Christian education. Someone who was 
educated and who had a passion and call to educating leaders and laity. The researcher 
has a call to educate and prepare leaders to accept the call to ministry. She also has an 
extensive background in Christian education and practical ministry. She has served 
within the church for over forty-one years in various capacities. These forty-one years of 
Christian experience has helped to prepare her for a position as the Director of Christian 
Education. As such, the researcher was selected to oversee all educational programs at 
Omega. 

Omega having a strong focus on Christian Education and the researcher having a 
passion, love, and calling in the area of educating the body of Christ has led the 
researcher to hold a staff position at the church as the Director of Christian Education for 
the past five-years. In this position, the researcher is responsible for the spiritual growth 
of the congregation and leaders of Omega. 

As the Director of Christian Education, the researcher selects biblical studies for 
corporate bible study. She oversees the Small Group Ministries which currently has 
fifteen groups; the Sunday School Ministry, where she selects curriculum for various 
focus groups. This ministry consists of fourteen Sunday school classes. Eive of the 
fourteen classes are age-appropriate youth classes. Nine are adult classes (three of whom 
study from the Urban Ministry, Incorporation material); five are special-group focused 
(Men, Women, Couples, Biblical Explorers, and Eeadership). In addition, she oversees 
the Christian Orientation ministry that has six functions: (I) Intake, (2) New Members 
Class (adult, youth, and teen), Partners-In-Christ (PIC), Baptism, and New Members 
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Graduation. The researcher has developed a curriculum for all three New Members 
Classes. 

Christian education is the place of juncture for both Omega and the researcher. 
They both are strong in this area. Both have lent themselves to the principle of Christian 
education. However, a problem still exists with developing leaders to understand their 
giftedness and call to ministry. Through the researcher’s extensive experience, she has a 
strong passion towards the development of leadership and the importance of leaders 
being developed in a holistic way. Through this program at United Theological 
Seminary, the researcher developed a mentoring program to address this issue; training 
pastors/mentors on how to mentor men and women in understanding their giftedness and 
call to ministry. 

The love of Christian education and a need for people to be prepared and 
equipped to identify their giftedness and calling is the place where the researcher and 


Omega Baptist Church connect. 



CHAPTER TWO 


THE STATE OF THE ART OF THE MINISTRY FOCUS 


The concept of mentoring has been used throughout history by every type of 
vocation known. This concept has been used in the Armed Services, educational system, 
businesses and medical fields just to name a few. Mentoring is used for the formation and 
development of others. Mentoring takes the wisdom and experience of a mature person in 
their field of study to walk along-side a junior leader, acting as a guide in their 
development. 

In supporting this project, several resources have been explored to discover what 
has been done in the subject of mentoring. These resources provide support for the need 
of mentoring, they provide enlightenment in understanding the purpose and the various 
roles of mentoring; and they provide historical. Biblical, and theological background into 
the concept of mentoring and how it has been understood in the Christian community. 

To bring scholarship to the Biblical foundation paper, several scholars and writers 
were consulted. The first, Barry Bandstra, Reading the Old Testament: An Introduction to 
the Hebrew Bible, i Bandstra is a Biblical scholar, specializing in Hebrew Bible and 
Hebrew Biblical Language. He provides interpretation of the Hebrew word for proverbs 
‘"marshal.” He identifies the rhythm approach that a proverb provides in its literary form 

1 Barry L. Bandstra, Reading the Old Testament: An Introduction to the Hebrew Bible, 2d ed. 
(Wadsworth Publishing Company, 1999). 
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suggesting that if A= B, of a quote then the second phrase C=D. Proverbs uses this 
analogy or comparison approach to make its statement clear to its reader. It is through 
this work that interpretation is made clear how the word is used within literary form, thus 
aiding in the exegesis of the Old Testament foundational text, Proverbs 27:17. 

In his book. Introduction to the Old Testament: A Liberation Perspective,! 
Anthony Ceresko also provides voice to the interpretation of this text. His work is 
incorporated to show how the word “proverbs” differs in Hebrew from English. The 
differences are significant as the English uses proverbs in a single line format, whereas 
Hebrew language uses a two-line approach, A=B, then C=D. This knowledge adds to the 
Biblical foundation paper a clear sense of how Hebrew proverbs were understood in its 
context. 

The book of proverbs belongs to a group of other works called “wisdom 
literature.” Richard Clifford, The New Interpreter’s Bible: A Commentary in Twelve 
Volumes, Volume V.3 also adds to the Biblical exegesis of the Proverbs text. He places 
the Book of Proverbs in the canonical Bible as one of four books that are canonical. It is 
this work that identifies the type of collection of the book Proverbs and the other books in 
the Bible that share the same literary form. Understanding the genre of Proverbs helps to 
identify the purpose of its writing. It identifies this Old Testament Biblical text as being 
one that is derived from the works of wisdom literature which signifies the importance of 
the interpretation of this text as it relates to the lifestyle of the people of that day. 


2 Anthony R. Ceresko, Introduction to the Old Testament: A Liberation Perspective (MaryKnoll, 
NY: Orbis Books, 1992). 

3 Richard J. Clifford, The New Interpreter’s Bible: A Commentary in Twelve Volumes, Vol V., 
(Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1997). 
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This test is considered to be one which the people of that day used as a tool for 
governing their lives. Wisdom is a key component of the character of a mentor. As 
mentors are interacting with his or her mentee, they must have the characteristics of 
wisdom to know how to provide the mentoring needed. The Proverbs text often states 
that the reader is wise to listen and adhere to the teachings that are outlined in the 
proverbs literature. 

Bernard Lang author of Wisdom and the Book of Proverbs: An Israelite Goddess 
Redefined4 ioins in this discourse reinforcing the type of literary work this Scripture. An 
awareness of the book of Proverbs helps in interpreting the Old Testament text within its 
own literary family. Proper interpretation is hard to obtain without looking at how this 
text has been grouped with other wisdom literature. 

The actual interpretation of the text begins with Raymond C. Leeuwen and it pulls 
the interpretation of the phrase “the wits of another” from his book, The Book of 
Proverbs: Introduction, Commentary, and Reflection, The New Interpreter’s Bible: A 
Commentary, Volume V.s This interpretation provides the relational link to the concept of 
mentoring. As Leeuwen provides interpretation of this phrase to be “the face of a friend” 
it also brings to light why the author of Proverbs 27:17 would use this metaphor of “Iron 
sharpening Iron” in comparison to “a friend sharpens the ‘face’ (wits) of another.” Those 
who were privy to reading this proverb would have made the connection but for those 
living in a different culture and time may struggle with understanding it and making the 
proper connections. 

4 Bernard Lang, Wisdom and the Book of Proverbs: An Israelite Goddess Redefined (New York: 
The Pilgrim Press, 1986). 

5 Raymond C. Leeuwen, The Book of Proverbs: Introduction, Commentary, and Reflection, The 
New Interpreter’s Bible: A Commentary, Volume V (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1997). 
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In exegesis the New Testament text, 2 Timothy 2:2, Raymond Brown scholarship. 
An Introduction to the New Testament6 is used to pull history on the two main characters 
of the text. When trying to exegesis the text, it is important to have a little history on the 
writer and the audience. In particular, when using Paul and Timothy as a mentoring 
model, it is good to know how this relationship developed. When did Timothy come to 
the faith and who was influential in mentoring him into the faith? In response to these 
questions. Brown provides plausible responses. He suggests that Timothy was mentored 
into the faith during Paul and Barnabas first missionary journey to Asia Minor. This is 
significant in that it shows that Paul and Timothy relationship may have began early on 
and it may have occurred as a brief encounter. Although brief, it had a substantial impact 
on the life of Timothy. This interpretation of the text by Brown renders the understanding 
of the relationship of a father to a son as was the case with Paul and Timothy. This is 
significant in understanding the strong relationship mentors and mentees are to have with 
one another. Mentoring relationships are not simply something in passing, but they come 
with commitment, trust, and mutual understanding that is seen in the relationship of Paul 
and Timothy. 

Phillip Towner in his book. The IVP New Testament Commentary Series: 1-2 
Timothy and Titus? gives voice to the interpretation of Paul’s instructions to Timothy in 
2 Timothy 2:1. The phrase “to be strong” and to display the loyalty and service as 
Oneisphorus speaks volumes for the interpretation of this text as well as to the mentoring 
concept. Towner brings to light the meaning of what it is to be loyal to the Lord. It is an 

6 Raymond C. Leeuwen, The Book of Proverbs: Introduction, Commentary, and Reflection, The 
New Interpreter’s Bible: A Commentary, Volume V (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1997). 

7 Philip H. Towner, The IVP New Testament Commentary Series: 1-2 Timothy & Titus (Downers 
Grove, Illinois, USA: InterVarsity Press, 1953) 
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important discourse in that it states that loyalty is not measured during the good times but 
in times when opposition is at hand. Part of the role of a mentor is encouraging his or her 
mentee to remain loyal to God and the journey that God charted for them. In Towner’s 
interpretation of the phrase “to be strong” renders this connection and advice a mentor to 
offer his or her mentee. 

Walter L. Liefeld adds to the discussion concerning Paul’s need to encourage 
Timothy at the time he did. In his book, The NIV Application Commentary: 1 and 2 
Timothy, Titus from Biblical Text ...to Contemporary Lifes he explores the possible 
response of Timothy in light of the abandonment of Phygelus and Hermogenes. This 
discourse helps in the exegesis process of 2 Timothy 2:2. In addition, he provides 
interpretation to the words “in the grace” found in 2 Timothy 2:1. It is through his 
interpretation two possible ways of seeing this text comes to light. 

There does not appear to be much scholarship written on 2 Timothy 2:2 and so, 
George W. Knight III. is used more than any of the other authors as a source for this text. 
In his book. The Pastoral Epistles: A Commentary on the Greek Text, 9 he provides key 
insight into the interpretation of key words found in this text such as the Greek word dia 
(through or among), the possibility of the meaning of the word Greek word martus 
(witness), and even the controversy of the meaning of anthropos (human being or men). 
Most scholars who have provided interpretation this word anthropos interpret it to mean 
human being, however, Knight brings a different perspective to suggest that the word 
cannot be inclusive, that is to include women as he points out women were not allowed to 

8 Walter L. Liefeld, The NIV Application Commentary: 1 and 2 Timothy, Titus from Biblical Text 
...to Contemporary Life (Grand Rapids, Michigan: Zondervan Publishing House, 1999). 

9 George W. Knight III., The Pastoral Epistles: A Commentary on the Greek Text (Grand Rapids, 
Michigan: William B. Eerdmans Publishing, 1992). 
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teach an audience of men. This researcher does not agree with this point of view, 
however, this discourse is good as it provides not just a one sided view but it allows for 
views that are even not that of the researcher in order that a full understanding may be 
obtained. 

Justo L. Gonzalez, A History of Christian Thought: From the Beginnings to the 
Council of Chalcedon, provides scholarship to theologians use of mentoring. Gonzalez is 
known for his work in the history of the Church. He brings to light for his readers, the 
discourse, social issues and challenges of the early Church and how the early Church 
Fathers and theologians responded to those issues and challenges. In particular, his 
scholarship is used in this project to show the history of the life of Justin Martyr and his 
mentee Tatian, and Clement Alexandria and his mentee Origin. In addition, he provides 
insight into how early theologians mentored new theologians and clergy by establishing 
schools of thought. It was through these schools of thought that mentoring began to occur 
in a formalized manner for the Christian church. 

In the African-American community of Faith, theologians and professors are 
beginning to give voice to the concept of mentoring as a way of addressing societal ills. 
Lee H. Butler Jr., Professor of Theology and Psychology at Chicago Theological 
Seminary book Listen My Son: Wisdom to Help African American Fathers\o is just one of 
those professionals who have begin to lend a voice on the subject of mentoring. In his 
book, Butler has section it off by three parts. Part I is entitled “Lessons from Father to 
Sons,” Part II is entitled “Lessons from Sons Who Father Daughters,” and Part III is 
entitled “Wisdom from Fathers.” When you have an understanding of mentoring as 

10 Lee H. Butler, Jr., Listen My Son: Wisdom to Help African American Fathers fNashville, TN: 
Abingdon Press, 2010). 
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outlined above, one comes to realize that each of these sections provide a sense of 
mentoring through a book. Butler uses this book as a tool for the formation and 
development of African-American males. He being an experience and mature person 
imparts his wisdom and experience in to other African-American males for their 
development. 

Butler sets asides one chapter, chapter three, in Part I to specifically speak to his 
readers on mentoring. This chapter is entitled: “Men and Boys: Mentoring African- 
American Fathers and Sons. Although it is this researchers opinion that the whole book is 
a mentoring tool for African-American males, Butler sets aside chapter three for the sole 
purpose of providing understanding for what mentoring is and how it can be used to 
develop young African-American males into men. 

In addition to the work of Lee H. Butler, Jr., Edward P. Wimberly, writer and 
educator in the subject of African-American Pastoral Care and Counseling is lending his 
voice and experience to a practical application of mentoring in the African-American 
community. In Edward P. Wimberly book Relational Refugees: Alienation and 
Reincorporation in African American Churches and Communities he suggest that 
mentoring be used as a way of reconnecting people he says that have been “withdrawn 
from relationships and have pursued a life of autonomy.”ii In this book, Wimberly 
addresses the cause and effects of this alienation. His solution to what he considers to be 
a social problem among African-American community is rooted in pastoral care and 
mentoring. It is in this material that one can see the vital aspects that mentoring has for 
nurturing and helping others to understand themselves. Wimberly states that mentoring 

11 Edward P. Wimberly, Relational Refugees: Alienation and Reincorporation in African 
American Churches and Communities (Nashville, TN; Abingdon Press, 2000), 21. 
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“includes the wider function of assisting relational refugees to overcome the emotional, 
relational, spiritual and cognitive alienation that they feel in the world.” 12 Wimberly 
scholarship shows mentoring can be used for other disciplines besides spiritual growth. It 
is used across professions for various purposes. For Wimberly’s audience mentoring is 
used to bring the prodigal son or daughter back into a community that will help them to 
reach the goal of reconnecting to a place where they can be nurtured into wholeness. In 
this project mentoring is used as a tool to help the mentee to understand their call from 
God. This resource shows that the attributes of mentoring is versatile and the ways that 
African-American professionals are recognizing the benefits of mentoring and how they 
are incorporating it within their context. 

In addition to professional African-American males, women like Renita Weems 
and Vashti M. McKenzie have begun to lend voice to the practical application of 
mentoring. Renita Weems is a teacher, writer, preacher and scholar. She was a Professor 
of Humanities at Spelman College in Atlanta, Georgia from 2003-2005 and as a professor 
of Hebrew Bible in the Divinity School at Vanderbilt University from 1987-2004. Over 
twenty three years, she has written several books to encourage and bring spiritual healing 
to others. However, it her 2003 publication of Showing Mary: How Women Can Share 
Prayers, Wisdom, and the Blessings of God 13 that the researcher finds as a powerful 
mentoring tool from an African-American scholar. In this book, Weems captures the 
essence of this project’s Old Testament Seripture, Proverbs 27:17, “Iron sharpening iron, 
so does a man sharpen the wits of a friend.” This book speaks to women about ways they 


12 Ibid., 33. 

13 Renita Weems, Showing Mary: How Women Can Share Prayers, Wisdom, and the Blessings of 
God (West Bloomfield, MI: Warner Books, Inc. wAValk Worthy Press, Inc., 2002). 
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can provide encouragement to one another. Just as Proverbs 27:17 suggest, two people 
coming together, sharing wisdom can enhance the understanding of one another. Dr. 
Weems’ interpretation of the experiences of Mary and Elizabeth exemplifies this point. 

Weems’ uses the story of Mary and Elizabeth to show her readers how two 
women can encourage one another during a difficult time in both of their lives. The 
premise is that we all face an emotional, spiritual, and intellectual stretch as we grow in 
the place and purpose of God. It is these experiences that we can share with another sister 
that can encourage us and to continue to move forward, not give up and walk into our 
purpose. This book is a practical application to the concept of mentoring. It provides 
examples from the Bible and real life issue to show how we can take our experiences to 
encourage others and sharpen the wits of our friends. 

Dr. Vashti M. McKenzie in another African-American woman who is providing 
mentoring tips through written material. She is the first female bishop of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church (AME). In her book Not Without a Struggle: Leadership 
Development for African American Women in Ministry, is true to its title. This book lends 
itself to mentoring women in overcoming the struggles they often face when entering into 
ministry. This book is a valuable resource that provides some Historical perspectives on 
female leadership from the eyes of an African-American woman. Dr. McKenzie not only 
provides historical data on women in leadership from the Christian community but she 
also examines the roles of women in Greek, Roman, and Jewish culture. She outlines the 
traditional theological perspectives that support and reject women in leadership. 

Chapter 7 and 8 of her book provides key elements in the formation of this 
project. Chapter 7 covers profiles of African American women in ministry in particularly. 
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under the subtitle “mentor.” McKenzie points out the dynamics of mentoring 
relationships. She stresses that it is sometimes hard for men to effectively mentor women 
because they lack understanding concerning professional conduct that is required of 
women. In addition, in Chapter 8 of this book, McKenzie provides Ten Commandments 
for African-American women in ministry. This is an excellent mentoring tool for women 
entering into ministry or women and men who are called to mentor women. 

When looking at the practical side of mentoring, Tim Elmore book Mentoring: 
How to Invest Your Life in Others renders important information on understanding how 
mentoring can be used. Once a prospective mentor recognizes the need for mentoring or 
that he or she has been called to perform this act of service, they often do not know how 
to begin. In addition, those who are on the other side, who are seeking mentors don’t 
know how to go about finding them. This book seeks to answer both dilemmas. It is a 
how-to-manual for both the mentor and mentee, pointing out does and don’t to ensure the 
effectiveness of the mentoring process and to assist the two in avoiding some of the 
common issues that can arise when engaging in the mentoring process. In particular, 
Elmore lends his voice to issues that arise when mentoring the opposite sex. Although, 
mentoring of the opposite sex does and has occurred in different venues, Elmore advices 
that a person should enter this type of relationships with caution as the relationship 
between a mentor and mentee typically becomes “emotionally intimate.” This then, he 
says, has the potential to be dangerous when done outside of marriage. This view is 
significant as it identifies some issues that may occur in mentoring relationships. Paul 
says not to let your good deeds be evilly spoken. Here is a possible situation where that 
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can occur. This project looks at all avenues of mentoring to include the pitfalls that can 
occur. 

Secondly, Elmore brings to this project the qualities of a mentor. The display of 
Godly character is a key component to this projects’ understanding of a Godly mentor. If 
mentors are to influence the mentee, assisting in their development so they can fulfill 
their God-given purpose, it is important that the mentor models Godly character before 
the mentee. To simply encourage, teach, counsel, etc. and not to apply the practice to 
one’s life is not enough. People model what they see more so than what is said. Mentors 
should embody what they teach. 

Rick Lewis book. Mentoring Matters: Building Strong Christian Leaders 
Avoiding Burnout, Reaching the Finishing Linei4 provides the historical foundation for 
the term “mentor” along with the principals derived from that example. This is another 
practical application resource for mentoring. The author provides several Biblical 
examples of how the mentoring concept has been used over the years in both the Old and 
New Testament. This is very significant and important for providing foundation for this 
project. 

Paul D. Stanley and Robert J. Clinton, Connecting: The Mentoring Relationships 
You Need to Succeed in Life approaches mentoring from a relational standpoint. This 
book is filled with illustrations showing the need and concept of mentoring. Stanley and 
Clinton state that “mentoring is a relational experience in which one person empowers 


14 Rick Lewis, Mentoring Matters: Building Strong Christian Leaders, Avoiding Burnout, 
Reaching the Finishing Line, (Grand Rapids, MI: Monarch Books, 2009). 
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another by sharing God-given resource.” 15 This definition is seen throughout this book as 
they provide illustration after illustration to support this definition. These illustration 
provide clear pictures of the problem that occurs when mentoring is not being performed, 
the cry that has gone forth for mentors, as well as the response to the cry for mentoring. 

This dual author team identifies six of seven mentoring types: Discipler, Spiritual 
Guide, Coach, Counselor, Teacher, Model, and Sponsor. They devout a chapter to each 
of these six mentoring types, expounding upon each one to provide a clear understanding 
of how they are used as mentoring tools to empower a person through sharing their God- 
given resources. This resource is significant for this project as it helps to identify ways in 
which mentoring can be used. 

In addition to Paul Stanley and Robert Clinton, Howard and William Hendricks 
have provided a valuable resource on mentoring relationships entitled. As Iron Sharpens 
Iron: Building Character In a Mentoring Relationship a(> This dual team of educators 
addresses the attribute of Godly Character from the perspective of men to men. However, 
most of the topics covered in this book that can be beneficial to both men and women 
who are mentors or mentees. This book is divided into two parts: Part 1, For Men Who 
Want to Be Mentored; and Part 2, For Men Willing to Serve as Mentors and it even 
provides a mentoring action plan at the end. 

In the course of history, mentoring has sometimes been referred to as Spiritual 
Friendship. Before the Church began to use the term mentoring, they called it Spiritual 


15 Paul D. Stanley and Robert J. Clinton, Connecting: The Mentoring Relationships You Need to 
Succeed in Life, (Colorado Springs, CO: NavPress, 1992), 38. 

16 Howard and William Hendricks, Ai Iron Sharpens Iron: Building Character In a Mentoring 
Relationship (Chicago, IL: Moody Press, 1995). 
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Friendship. This term was coined by Aelred of Rievaulx, a twelfth-century abbot, i? 
Stephanie Ford in her book Kindred Souls: Connecting Through Spiritual Friendship 
captures the essence of mentoring through this term of Spiritual Friendship. She uses 
relationships from the Old and New Testament to show how these relationships were 
spiritual friendship that were both a gift of grace and a work of intention. 

In this small book, Ford uses six chapters to familiarize her readers with the 
understanding of Spiritual Friendship. The chapters are: The Gift of Spiritual Friendship; 
Gifts from Tradition; Ruth and Naomi: Loyal Love; Jesus as Friend: Kingdom Love; 
Friendship with God: Longing to Love; and Getting Started: The First Hurdle. Each of 
these chapters expounds on the term Spiritual Friendship and how it is a calling. Aelred 
described the vocation of friendship as ‘one of the highest Christian spiritual 
disciplines.”i8 This book supports the Old Testament Biblical foundation Scripture, 
Proverbs 27:17. The exegesis of Proverbs 27:17 shows how some translations of this text 
use the word “friend” to establish the relationship style. One of the styles of mentoring is 
friendship mentoring. 

Mark A. Fowler book Mentoring Into Touchstones for the Journey Vocation is a 
book that was written for the United Methodist Church to prepare its leaders for the work 
of ministry, however, it is a good resource for any denomination. This book contains four 
rich chapters: Ancient Roots Yielding Christian Fruits; Mentoring Into...; Vocation 
Watered in Baptism; and The Touchstones. These chapters establish mentoring as a 


17 Stephanie Ford, Kindred Souls: Connecting Through Spiritual Friendship (Nashville, TN: The 
Upper room Books, 2006), 23. 


18 Ibid., 36. 
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concept that occurred in ancient times and is still relevant as a tool to help develop clergy 
for the work of ministry today. 

Fowler begins by showing that the word mentor is a word that has been in use for 
over 3500 years. It is a word that has typically been seen in Greek mythology, Homers 
epic the Odyssey. However, Fowler brings to this scholarship on mentoring how this 
word has been more than a Greek mythology for the African culture. He says that the 
concept of mentoring has been a long tribal tradition that was practiced in places l ik e 
KwaZulu in African. This tradition in the African culture has been coined the Swahili 
termed “Habari gani menta” which means “What’s happening” in English. Fowler’s 
scholarship is important in that he provides from the Ancient African culture a different 
way of seeing the role of mentor. The “Habari gani menta” role Fowler says is “one of a 
wise companion who seeks the heart with a question, ‘What’s happening?’ It is to open a 
person to his or her own experience, to discover the depth of wisdom embedded in the 
traditions and guidance that has been rendered, and to encourage a person to assume the 
responsibility of adulthood for himself or herself and in his or her own understanding .”19 
This African tradition is not too much different from how one views the traditional 
understanding of a mentor. However, what is different is that the African tradition 
provides the “how to” of their mentoring approach. It is an approach that fosters 
questions that causes a person to look into themselves. This concept is one that is often 
used in pastoral counseling. 

In addition to providing an understanding of how mentor has ancient roots in 
Greek mythology and African tribal tradition, Fowler also shows how the role of a 

19 Mark A. Fowler, Mentoring Into Vocation: Touchstones for the Journey (Nashville, TN; The 
General Board of Higher Education and Ministry, 2006), 12. 
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mentor has been adapted to the Christian culture. In this, he shows that the concept 
mentoring was molded in the Garden of Eden. He says to this point that the “importance, 
value, and substance of covenant companions in the life of the Hebraic and Christian 
faith traditions have been molded since the Garden of Eden. They are the great cloud of 
witnesses who accompany us most closely in our work together with those who are 
discerning their call, vocation, and mission in Christ.’To This researcher agrees with this 
point. Fowler’s view of the Hebraic and Christian faith traditions is seen in this project as 
the researcher provides examples from both the Old and New Testament. 

Overall, this is a good resource for understanding the role and characteristics of a 
mentor and how to help others in their discernment process of understanding God’s call 
and the gifts that God has given them. It briefly covers the journey of a mentee, their call, 
covenant, context, and credo. In 2010, Fowler published a revised edition to this book 
that goes deeper into these topics. 

When developing a mentoring model, a chapter on effective communication is a 
must. Emma J. Justes book on Hearing Beyond the Words: How to Become a Listening 
Pastor is an excellent resource for those who are preparing to mentor. Justes is a 
Distinguished Professor of Pastoral Care and Counselling at United Theological 
Seminary. In this book, Justes covers topics such as Listening as a Christian Hospitality, 
Preparing to Listen: Humility in Listening; Listening for What is Not Being Said: 
Thoughtful Availability in Listening; Listener Beware: Vulnerability in Listening; and 
Listening for the Voice of God: Reciprocity in Listening. Each of these topics are 
grounded in a biblical storyline that assist the reader in witnessing how Biblical truth can 


20 Ibid., 13. 
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be used to develop good listening skills. She ends each chapter with a series of exercises 
that one can put into practice the examples she provides. 

In Chapter One, Listening as a Christian Hospitality, Justes uses the storyline of 
Abraham and Sarah in the eighteenth chapter of Genesis and the she uses these stories to 
establish that the foundations for listening can be found in both the Jewish and Christian 
traditions. Hospitality for Justes sets the tone for good listening. It produces four core 
qualities: vulnerability, humility, thoughtful availability, and reciprocity. Justes states that 
“Hospitality involves the acts of welcoming and receiving, which are the essence of 
listening .”21 In the next four chapters, she unpacks her understanding of these four core 
qualities of listening that leads her readers into understanding the art of listening and all 
that goes into it. She takes her readers from a self-awareness that people often employ 
their own experiences, prejudices, and stereotypes when they engage in listening, to 
learning how to listen in faith. To this point, Justes says “We are enabled to listen in the 
presence of alienation and conflict when we listen in faith. ”22 This act opens a person up 
to hear a word from God. 

One of the characteristics of mentoring is to be a good listener, to be able to listen 
for the voice of God as we are mentoring others. Justes in this book educates pastors and 
others to become better listeners. This book was essential for the development of the 
“communication” chapter of the mentoring manual for this project. 

It is often said that in order to know where you are going, you must first know 
where you come from. As such, Michael J. Schuck historical work on the practices of the 


21 Emma J. Justes, Hearing Beyond the Words: How to Become a Listening Pastor (Nashville, TN: 
Abingdon Press, 2006), 19. 


22 Ibid., 100. 
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church from 1740-1989 was consulted. In his book, That They Be One: The Social 
Teaching of the Papal Encyclicals 1740-1989 Schuck provides historical and theological 
grounding on Catholic social teaching. This book was used in this project because it 
addressed the different ways that the church has sought to provide mentoring to clergy 
and laity to ensure they maintained a consistency in practice of faith matters. Schuck’s 
book covers the Pre-Leonine Period of 1740-1877; the Leonine Period, 1878-1958; and 
The Post-Leonine Period, 1959-89 listing the problems and solutions for each of those 
periods. In addition, Schuck covered theories of coherence. In particular, this book was a 
resource for understanding how Benedict XIV viewed church leadership in his day. This 
was significant in that the researcher believes that people invest in what they feel is 
important. According to Schuck, the Church in the days of Benedict XIV believed that 
“all levels within the organizations of the Church must promote activities augmenting 
ecclesial unity. 23 This resource provides insight into how the Church operated in those 
days. They were very structured with one goal and that was to provide unity within the 
body of Christ. This book speaks to the issues that arose in trying to bring unity in the 
Catholic Church and how they addressed those issues. 

In addition to Schuck’s book, Brian A. Williams provides both historical and 
theological practices of the early church in relation to mentoring. In his book. The 
Potter’s Rib: Mentoring for Pastoral Formation24 Williams identifies the issues that 
clergy faced during the administration of the early Church Fathers and how the mere 
suggestion of being ordained to a ministry caused most of them to take flight. These 

23 Michael J. Schuck, That They Be One: The Social Teaching of the Papal Encyclicals 1740-1989 
(Washington, DC: Georgetown University Press, 1991), 22. 

24 Brian A. Williams, The Potter’s Rib: Mentoring for Pastoral Formation (Vancouver, BC: 
Regent College Publishing, 2005). 
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issues still exist today and for the same reason it did during the day of the early church 
fathers—a feeling of unpreparedness. 

In this book, Williams provides several examples and illustrations on how 
mentoring was a key element in the formation of Pastors. He brings into conversation, the 
experience and journey of people like the 4th century preacher John Chrysostom, Bishop 
Gregory of Nazianzus, St. Augustine of Hippo, John Newton, Dietrich Bonhoeffen, and 
Karl Barth. Each of these preachers, theologians, and Bishops provide a historical view 
on how theologians have looked at this issue surrounding being prepared to accept the 
call to ministry. Whether it was a call to be a Bishop over several churches or a pastor 
over a local congregation; the way in which they address this issue concerning being 
prepared for ministry is relevant for this project as it provides both historical and 
theological reference to how important the early Church Fathers and theologians believed 
in the preparedness of clergy to accept a call to ministry. This book also speaks to their 
response to this important mission to prepare others to accept a call to ministry. 
Williams’s book provides historical practices of the early Church Fathers that can be used 
today in understanding the importance of mentoring clergy for the work of ministry. 



CHAPTER THREE 


THEORETICAL FOUNDATIONS 


The foundation for this project is Christian Education. Christian Education is the 
vehicle used for equipping and empowering Pastors and other church leaders to do the 
work of the ministry. As such, this project is rooted in a Biblical, theological, and 
historical foundation. The first to be identified is the Biblical foundation. The concept of 
mentoring can be traced back to the Bible. Although the word “mentoring” is not found 
in the Bible, the principle is seen throughout Biblical texts. This principle is simply a 
principle of leadership development as a way of continuing the Christian mandate to 
teach and equipment leaders for the work of the ministry. This principle can be 
understood as iron sharpening iron (a peer to peer mentoring model), or the impartation 
of wisdom from one individual to another. 

Biblical 

There are several examples of the concept of mentoring in both the Old Testament 
and New Testament, however, this project only identifies seven mentoring models: (1) 
Jethro and Moses, (2) Moses and Joshua, (3) Esther and Mordecai (4) Elizabeth and 
Mary, (5) Jesus and the disciples, (6) Barnabas and Paul, and (7) The Apostle Paul and 
Timothy. These models are covered in detail under the Historical foundations section. 
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However, it is noted in this section that each of these examples of mentoring relationships 
in the Bible helped in the development of key Biblical leaders. In some cases those 
relationships were a one-time encounter but still there was a profound impact on the life 
of the mentee. It does not take years to impact a persons life; a mentor simply provides 
what is needed at the time it is needed. 

In other cases, the relationship of mentoring occurred one-on-one over a period of 
time. Still, in other cases, mentoring took place in a group setting as was the case of Jesus 
and the twelve. In each of these examples, a commonality exists. That commonality is 
they all had a mutual agreement to mentor or to be mentored. Part of mentoring is the 
willingness to mentor and the willingness to be mentored. Without it, mentoring cannot 
take place effectively. 


Old Testament Foundation 

“Iron sharpens iron, and one person sharpens the wits of another. ”i 

(Proverbs 27:17) 

This Old Testament text is often viewed as an analogy of how the mentoring 
relationship can foster intellectual discourse between two friends that would lead to the 
keenest of thought. This text is found in the book of Proverbs which consists of a series 
of wisdom texts. Marshal is the Hebrew word for “proverb” which literally means “a 
comparison” and is related to the verbal stem msl, ‘to rule.’ It thus provides a ‘rule’ or 
‘paradigm’ for understanding and encompasses a number of literary forms, all of which 


1 New Revised Standard Version 
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attempt to gain insight into a situation by comparison or analogy .2 It uses a two-line 
approach that says if A = B, then C = D. This approach includes the parable and the 
allegory. In the Old Testament text used for this project, the author is making a 
comparison of the use of iron coming together, just as two people coming together to 
sharpen or increase one another’s intellect. 

In Biblical studies, there are a total of six books that have been categorized as 
“wisdom literature.” Four are canonical in the biblical tradition: Job, Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes, Song of Solomon; and two Apocrypha books: Sirach and the Wisdom of 
Solomon.3 Traditionally, the authorship of three of these four wisdom writings (Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes, and Song of Solomon) has been attributed to Solomon. Solomon was the 
son of David, the third King of Israel, and he was considered to be Israel’s wisest King .4 
Biblical history records in 1 Kings 3:3 God appearing to Solomon in a dream and told 
him to ask whatever he desired and God would grant it. Solomon requested wisdom; an 
understanding heart to judge the children of Israel, and to discern the difference between 
good and evil. In I King 3:12, God says in response to Solomon: 

.. .behold, I have done according to your words Behold, I have 

given you a wise and discerning heart, so that there has been no 

one like you before you, nor shall one like you arise after you .5 

The fact that Solomon was considered to be Israel’s wisest king is most likely to 
be one of the reasons the authorship of this book was attributed to him. In addition, the 

2 Barry L. Bandstra, Reading the Old Testament: An Introduction to the Hebrew Bible, 2d ed. 
(Wadsworth Publishing Company, 1999), 423. 

3 Richard J. Clifford, The New Interpreter’s Bible: A Commentary in Twelve Volumes, Vol V., 
(Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1997), 1. 

4 1 Kings 4:29-31 

5 1 King 3:12 (New American Standard Version) 
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book begins by identifying Solomon as the writer, providing as well the purpose of the 
book. 6 

The book of Proverbs contains learned behaviors and principles that have been 
selected and compiled to provide its readers with wisdom. Norman K. Gottwald describes 
the book as containing wisdom text that “typifies a way of viewing the world based on 
close observation and careful reflection in an effort to discern the substantial harmony 
and order that is sensed to be constitutive of it.”? Another way of viewing the book of 
Proverbs is as another form of written material to mentor all who read it. Thus, the book 
of Proverbs is a call to unity and principle of thought. The book of Proverbs enhances and 
sharpens the wits of its reader which leads them to a harmonious life with one another. 
Proverbs encompasses much of Israel’s wisdom literature. 

The Hebrew word for wisdom is “hokmdh ” which refers to technical skill, the 
knowledge and ability needed to carry out a particular activity.s It is not enough to know 
what to do but a person must also have the ability and understanding on how to apply that 
knowledge. According to Proverbs 27:17 in order to grow in the strength of wisdom, you 
need someone of equal knowledge to stimulate your thinking. 

The first word in this Old Testament text is the word “iron.” Iron in Hebrew is 
translated barzel.9 This Hebrew word barze is used when referring to: axe, axe head, 

6 Proverbs 1:1-6 (New Revised Standard Version). 

7 Norman K. Gottwald, The Hebrew Bible: A Socio-Literary Introduction (Philadelphia, PA: 
Fortress Press, 1985), 566. 

8 Bernard Lang, Wisdom and the Book of Proverbs: An Israelite Goddess Redefined (New York: 
The Pilgrim Press, 1986), 14. 

9 The New Strong’s Exhaustive Coneordanee of the Bible, Greek Dictionary (Nashville, TN: 
Thomas Nelson Publishing, 1990), 24. 
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chains, iron or irons. It has also been used as a metaphor to represent strength, hardship, 
difficulty, and stubbornness, lo Often when a person thinks of iron, they visualize strength, 
firmness, or something hard. 

The word “iron” is mentioned ninety times in the NIV of the Bible. The first 
time it appears is in Genesis 4:22 as the description of the craft of Tubal-Cain, who was 
the first “instructor of every artificer in brass and iron.”ii Tubal-Cain was a descendent of 
Cain. 12 His craft was passed on to others and they used it to produce swords and other 
weapons that were used in wars .13 Everyone could not work in this craft. Working with 
iron required skilled workers. 14 The same holds true to mentoring clergy. Not everyone 
can mentor men and women who have been called to the ministry. It takes an experienced 
and skilled minister to mentor another minister. A person cannot take another person 
where they have not been themselves. It also requires an experienced and skilled minister 
who is willing to impart their wisdom and understanding in another. Unless the 
experienced and skilled minister has a heart to mentor, mentoring cannot take place. 

Iron was also considered to be a valuable and desired commodity in Biblical 
days. 15 It was resilient, able to withstand fire.ie It was used as an offering. 17 It was used to 


10 Ibid. 

11 Genesis 4:22. 

12 Genesis 4:17:22. 

13 1 Samuel 17:7. 

14 2 Chronicles 2:7. 

15 Deuteronomy 8:9 

16 Numbers 31:22. 


17 Exodus 25:3. 
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make strong supporting devices such as bolts to hold things in place, is Like people of 
faith, iron has the potential to become many things. However, in order to turn potential 
into purpose, iron requires a skilled person who understands its value, purpose, and how 
to develop it for proper use in its environment. 

Iron is often developed under fire and by hammering at the edge of its face. The 
bonding of another iron product such as a hammer helps to work it into shape. This 
hammering of the iron produces friction to remove the rough edges, to smooth the edges 
to become more defined. Let us consider how a knife is sharpened. Sharpening a knife 
requires a hard surface as hard as the knife. Once sharpened, the knife is bright, sharp, 
and ready for much more productive service. If this same process is added to the concept 
of two people coming together, keeping in mind the purpose of Proverbs, this would then 
translate into the two people removing the rough areas of thought so that the two can 
dwell together in understanding. These rough areas of thought can include 
misunderstandings, misinterpretations of Scripture, actions, or behaviors. 

The word sharpen in Hebrew is “chadah ” which means to be or to grow sharp. 19 
This is an action word which suggests that action must be taken in order for the latter to 
occur. The person who comes to the table with wisdom does not stop with the knowledge 
that they have but they continue to sharpen their knowledge by conversing with other 
wise people. Howard Hendricks in his book Teaching to Change Lives says: “If you stop 
growing today, you stop teaching tomorrow .”20 Continuous growth is essential to the 
effectiveness of a person. When the mentor, and mentee come together that provides an 

18 Deuteronomy 33:25. 

19 The New Strong’s Exhaustive Coneordanee of the Bible, 37. 

20 Howard G. Hendricks, Teaching to Change Lives (Portland, OR: Multnomah Press, 1987), 27. 
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avenue for continuous growth of both concerned parties. The mentee is not the only one 
whose wits are being sharpened by this relationship. But, the mentor’s wit is sharpened as 
well. 

It is interesting to note here that the King James Version (KJV) of this text uses 
the word “countenance” instead of “wits”: “Iron sharpeneth iron; so a man sharpeneth the 
countenance of his friend.” The Hebrew word for countenance is paniym which carries 
the meaning “face .”21 Most scholars find the first part of this text to be clear: “iron 
sharpens iron”; however, the problem exists with this second part of this text: “so a man 
sharpeneth the countenance (wits) of his friend (another).” The Word Biblical 
Commentary states that: 

.. .line b is obscure because of the many meanings of ‘face’ in 
Hebrew. It is widely interpreted by commentators as intelligence, 
personality, etc. At the very least, the saying points to the 
beneficent personal effects that individuals can or do have upon 
each other; no man is an island. This is an optimistic view of social 
intercourse. 22 

The benefits of personal effects that individuals have upon one another, as 
the commentary suggests, can be either positive or negative. If the mentor fosters 
positive information, then the results will be positive. Likewise, if the mentor is 
fostering negative information, it will produce negative results. The product is a 
result of the seed; garbage in, garbage out. There is a principle in effect here that 
works as all principles do, for good or for evil, for positive or for negative. The 
principles holds true no matter who uses it. 

21 Ibid., 95. 

22 Word Biblical Commentary - Proverbs, Volume 22 (Nashville, TN: Thomas Nelson, Inc., 


1998). 
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Another difference that can be derived from the KJV is that it uses the word 
“friend” instead of the generic term “another.” This transition of the word “another” to 
“friend” implies that there is a relationship involved. Raymond C. Van Leeuwen writes 
that “the wits of another” is literally “the face of his friend” (rea' in Hebrew). This 
interpretation seems more plausible to the metaphor of sharpening, “since the working 
edge of a sword or knife is called its ‘face’ (Ecclesiastes 10:10, Ezekiel 21:2). ”23 Webster 
Dictionary defines a friend as: “one attached to another by affection or esteem; one that is 
not hostile; one that is of the same nation, party, or group; one that favors or promotes 
something (as a charity); a favored companion.”24 Characteristics associated with friends 
are: love, trust, loyalty, mutual knowledge, esteem, affection, and respect. Eriends impact 
one another’s lives through their relationship. The Interpreters Bible states that “A man’s 
friends do not need to goad him on by their words. They influence his life by the mere 
fact that they are his friends. ”25 Thus, the mere fact that they are friends is an indication 
that they have been influenced by the other in some way. It is through their relationship 
that carries trust and respect that the friends are able to say and do things that are received 
honorably by the other friend. One of the key components to mentoring is relationship. 
Mentoring is often built on relationships but it is not limited to it. 

Wisdom writings like Proverbs 29:17 help a person to understand their existence 
in the scheme of the world in which they live. In other words, they are designed with a 
clear and precise purpose. That is to have “a practical and comprehensive ethics and 

23 Raymond C. Leeuwen, The Book of Proverbs: Introduction, Commentary, and Reflection, The 
New Interpreter’s Bible: A Commentary, Volume V (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1997), 231. 

24 Webster’s New Collegiate Dictionary, G. & C. Merriam Company, Springfield, MA, 1976. 

25 The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume IV, (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1955), 882. 
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behavioral style adequate to the situations in which its followers live, labor, and interact 
with one another and with others who are less attentive to wisdom .”26 These practical and 
comprehensive ethics and behavioral style are often passed along through oral tradition 
but as technology has advanced, books and various forms of media have been added to 
the oral tradition as ways of transferring these traditional sayings. As such, mentoring can 
also occur through a written tradition but it should not be the only means through which 
mentoring occurs. 


New Testament Foundation 

“and, what you have heard from me through many witnesses entrust to faithful people 
who will be able to teach others as well. ” n 
(2 Timothy 2:2) 

The New Testament text has been attributed to the Apostle Paul. Paul who was 
mentored first by Rabbi Gamaliel on Jewish customs and traditions, and then by 
Barnabas who mentored him into the Christian tradition. Second Timothy addressed 
Timothy, Paul’s young protege’ and trusted companion in ministry. Timothy was a native 
of Lystra in Asia Minor, the son of a Jewish mother and a gentile Greek father. 28 He was 
well-known in his community and well-spoken of among believers .29 Biblical tradition 
has Timothy converting to Christianity during Paul and Barnabas’ first missionary 

26 Gottwald, 566. 

27 New Revised Standard Version 

28 Acts 16:1. 


29 Acts 16:2. 
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journey to that area.”30 Needless to say, there is another possibility how Timothy found 
his way to the Christian faith. Timothy was a third generation Christian believer. 

Scripture says Timothy’s grandmother Lois and his mother Eunice were believers, 
possessing sincere faith which Paul says was passed down to Timothy. 31 It is then very 
possible that Timothy’s grandmother and mother are responsible for Timothy’s 
conversion to the faith and that Paul is responsible for mentoring him into leadership 
within the Christian church. 

Often the mentoring that takes place within the family is overlooked. Mentoring is 
sometimes only considered as something occurring outside of the family. History shows 
that the very first signs of mentoring actually occurred among parents and children. 
Parents passed along their wisdom and knowledge of the family trade to their children so 
that the future generation would have a livelihood, in addition to the continuation of their 
beliefs and customs. 

Although Scripture does not provide the actual record of Timothy’s conversion 
nor does it provide the name of the person who mentored him to the faith of Christianity, 
what it does render is that during Paul’s missionary journey to Derbe and Lystra, Paul 
chose Timothy to accompany him. 32 Timothy traveled to Asia Minor, to Troas and then 
to Macedonia. Through the missionary journeys with Paul, Timothy developed a strong 
friendship and kindred spirit with him. Timothy was to Paul what Elisha in the Old 
Testament was to Elijah. This mutual relationship of love and trust was seen in how Paul 

30 Raymond E. Brown S.S., An Introduction to the New Testament (New York, NY; Doubleday, 
1997), 653. 

31 2 Timothy 1:5 (New Revised Standard Version). 


32 Acts 16:3. 
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addressed Timothy in his letters. Paul often referred to Timothy as: “our brother” 

(1 Thessalonians 3:2); “God’s fellow-worker in the gospel of Christ” (1 Thessalonians 
3:2); “the apostle of Christ” (1 Thessalonians 3:2); “true ehild of faith” (1 Timothy 1:2 
and 2 Timothy 1:2); and “my son” (1 Timothy 1:18; 1 Timothy 2:1). The relationship 
between Paul and Timothy was one of a mentor and mentee. Paul trusted Timothy to 
continue in the “sound doctrine” that he had received from Paul so that the Gospel would 
spread throughout the world. This led Paul to write two letters that bare Timothy’s name: 
First and Second Timothy. The New Testament foundational scripture is derived from 
Second Timothy. 

The book of Second Timothy was written around 67 A.D 33 to encourage and to 
charge Timothy to remain steadfast and to continue in the “sound doctrine” he had 
received from Paul34; to entrust this “sound doctrine” to the faithful (2 Timothy 2:2); 
avoid godless chatter and immorality (2 Timothy 2:14-26); to be aware of what the end 
times will bring (2 Timothy 3:1-9); to preach the word, enduring hardship like a good 
soldier, discharging all his duties of his ministry (2 Timothy 4:5):, and to live his life as 
an example for others, just as Paul had lived his life. The New Testament foundation for 
the charge to mentor others in the faith is found in 2 Timothy. 

As the focus is now turned to 2 Timothy, Paul writes as a father passing on the 
torch to his son. Paul says in 2 Timothy 2:2 “and, what you have heard from me through 
many witnesses entrust to faithful people who will be able to teach others as well. ” This 

33 Traditionally, the date of 2 nd Timothy has been placed around the end of Paul’s life (66-67). 
Nevertheless, some scholars have suggested that it was the first of the Pastoral letters, placing its date 
around 64 or shortly after. A very small group of scholars suggest that it could have been pseudonymous 
which would place the date of writing in the late 60s shortly after the death of Paul. (Brown, Raymond E. 
An Introduction to the New Testament, New York, New York: Doubleday, 1997, Chapter 31, p 673). 


34 2 Timothy 1:1-2; 13-14; 2:3:14. 
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verse is the closest example of apostle succession that can be found in the New 
Testament. The Old Testament provides the example of Joshua who succeeds Mosesss, 
whereas 2 Timothy clearly provides this example for the New Testament apostolic 
succession. 

At the first reading of 2 Timothy 2:2 the word “and” immediately grasps the 
reader’s attention. This word “and” is a connecting word which means what comes after 
the word is a continuation or is connected to what came before it. In Greek it is the word 
''Kal, Kai, Kahee" which is a particle, having a copulative and sometimes a cumulative 
force.36 This Greek word is used when expressing the phrases: “and, also, even, indeed.” 
The New Strong’s Exhaustive Concordance of the Bible, Greek Dictionary says ""Kal, 
Kai, Kahee ” is often used in connection (or composition) with other particles or small 
words. In as such, this verse is then a continuum of the thought found in 2 Timothy 1:15- 
17 and 2:1. It reads: 

You are aware that all who are in Asia have turned away from me, 
including Phygelus and Hermogenes. May the Lord grant mercy to 
the household of Oneisphorus, because he often refreshed me and 
was not ashamed of my chain; when he arrived in Rome, he 
eagerly searched for me and found me—may the Lord grant that he 
will find mercy from the Lord on that day! And you know very 
well how much service he rendered in Ephesus.3? 

You then, my child, be strong in the grace that is in Christ Jesus: 38 


35 Joshua 1:1-18 

36 The New Strong’s Exhaustive Coneordanee of the Bible, Greek Dietionary (Nashville, TN: 
Thomas Nelson Publishing, 1990), 39. 

37 2 Timothy 1:15-17 (New Revised Standard Version). 

38 2 Timothy 2:1 (New Revised Standard Version). 
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In these few verses, Paul is instructing Timothy to “be strong” just as Oneisphorus 
was, maintaining loyalty and service. Loyalty to the Lord is not measured during the 
times of peace, but it is measured “in the perseverance” and “in the face of opposition.”39 
Walter L. Lief eld in the NIV Application Commentary: From Biblical Text to 
Contemporary Life states that these verses “provides a basis for Paul’s exhortation to 
Timothy in 2:1” and “what could have been ‘a cause of depression to the affectionate and 
faithful Timothy’ becomes ‘an inspiriting and quickening call to fresh efforts in the cause 
of the gospel. ’40 Phygelus and Hermogenes had abandon Paul in the mist of his 
imprisonment. The text implies that they may have been ashamed of the suffering and the 
imprisonment that Paul endured. Thus, Paul saw a need to encourage Timothy not to be 
ashamed of his imprisonment and to continue to “be strong” in spite of the suffering and 
imprisonment that Paul was undergoing. 

The imperative “be strong” is found in several other books attributed to Paul (cf. 
4:17; 1 Timothy 1:12; Romans 4:20; Ephesians 6:10; Philippians 4:13) and is “present 
tense (i.e., ‘keep on being’), passive voice, whose proper force is that one is being 
strengthened by God.”4i It is not that Timothy has not displayed strength. The words 
written here are written as an encouragement to Timothy to continue to do what he has 
been doing, that is to “be strong.” This strength is not derived from his own character, but 
that of the “grace that is in Christ.” 

39 Philip H. Towner, The TVP New Testament Commentary Series: 1-2 Timothy & Titus (Downers 
Grove, Illinois, USA: InterVarsity Press, 1953), 169. 

40 Walter L. Liefeld, The NIV Application Commentary: 1 and 2 Timothy, Titus from Biblical Text 
...to Contemporary Life (Grand Rapids, Michigan: Zondervan Publishing House, 1999), 236. 

41 Gordon D. Fee, New International Biblical Commentary: 1 and 2 Timothy, Titus (Peabody, 
Massachusetts: Hendrickson Publishers, 1984, 1988), 239. 
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Liefeld believes this phrase “in the grace” to carries two possible interpretations: 
(1) it may refer to the “sphere of Timothy’s ministry”; and (2) it can be an “instrumental 
construction, in which case the grace of Christ enables Timothy to be strong. ”42 
Nevertheless, whether it relates to “Timothy ministry” or it is “an instrumental construct” 
the bottom line is that Timothy finds his strength in the “grace that is in Christ.” The 
“grace that is in Chrisf ’ is where salvation is found to enable us to live and walk in God’s 
will. 43 

A continuation into the review of 2 Timothy 2:2 conjures up many questions. The 
first is the phrase “what you have heard from me.” In particular, the word “heard” is 
akouo in Greek. It carries many meanings. The first is “to be endowed with the faculty of 
hearing. ”44 The word “heard” is more than the perception of sound but it is one of 
interpretation having full understanding. A person must possess the ability to hear. The 
question then would be “What did Timothy hear from the Apostle Paul?” Is Paul 
referring to “specific” teachings or is he referring to “all” teachings that he had provided 
in Timothy’s hearing? Many scholars have adopted the interpretation that Paul is 
speaking literally in this verse making a connection to 2 Timothy 1:13. Gordon D. Free is 
one of those scholars who hold this view and states that this tying of the gospel to Paul’s 
own preaching is typical of Paul’s style and was seen in his earlier letters 
(1 Thessalonians 2:13 ).45 Paul uses this phrase of “sound teaching” throughout the 


42 Liefeld, 246. 

43 Fee, 239. 

44 The New Strong’s Exhaustive Coneordanee of the Bible, Greek Dietionary (Nashville, TN: 
Thomas Nelson Publishing, 1990), 9. 


45 Fee, 240. 
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Pastoral letters.46 The word “sound” represents the participle of the verb hugiaino in 
Greek which is translated to mean “to be sound, to be well, to be in good health.”47 This 
is to imply that Paul’s teaching is not ill or sick as the teaching found among the false 
teachers of his day, but it is healthy. 

Many scholars hold similar interpretations of this word “heard.” Donald Guthrie 
in his book: “The Pastoral Epistles: An Introduction and Commentary” contends that this 
word “heard” refers to the teaching relating to the gospel and that Timothy heard it 
directly from Paul’s own lips (cf. 1:13).”48 It is possible that what Paul is referring to in 
this word “heard” is simply the teachings that Timothy heard and witnessed Paul 
delivered to people during their missionary journeys. 

Another view of this verse is rendered by Philip H. Towner. In reading this verse, 
the first observation Towner notices is that the verse contains a commodity, “the things 
you have heard me say in the presence of many witnesses. ”49 Timothy possessed 
apostolic teaching that he obtained personally from Paul by way of oral tradition. This 
commodity was not to be buried as one would do with a treasure they do not want anyone 
else to have. Instead, it was to be “entrusted to faithful people.” Towner says that this 
verse is the “same body of material (‘the good deposit’) that Timothy is instructed to 


46 1 Timothy 1:10; 6:3; 2 Timothy 4:3; Titus 1:9, 13; and 2:1-2. 

47 Mounce’s Complete Expository Dictionary of Old and New Testament Words (China: 
Zondervan, 1984), 671. 

48 Donald Guthrie, The Pastoral Epistles: An Introduction and Commentary (Grand Rapids, 
Michigan: Will B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1990), 150. 


49 Towner, 169. 
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“guard” in 1 Timothy 1:14 .”50 Timothy was to maintain the essence of the apostolic 
teaching and to resist any temptation to alter its teaching as some did. 51 

The second part of the phrase “through many witnesses” (NRSV) could provide 
some clarification to what Paul was implying when he uses the words “what you have 
heard from me.” However, it also lends itself to questions concerning the word 
“through”. The word “through or “among” as in the KJV, both are derived from the 
Greek word “Jza.”52 

The first reaction to the word “through” used in the NRSV conjures up many 
thoughts such as: “perhaps the word did not come directly to Timothy but was a teaching 
that came from other witnesses; or, perhaps Paul is stating that the teaching Timothy is to 
pass along is the teaching he personally received from the Apostle Paul but was also 
witnessed by others.” Based on the rendering of this word, it would appear that the latter 
is closer to the interpretation of this phrase “through.” The NIV rendering of this phrase 
“in the presence of many witnesses” provides a different consideration of the meaning of 
this verse, supporting the view that others witnessed this teaching. 

George W. Knight, III. in his book entitled: The Pastoral Epistles: A Commentary 
on the Greek Text says that some have suggested that the word ‘dia ’ be understood as 
‘through’ and that Paul is saying that Timothy has received Paul’s message ‘through’ the 
teaching and ministry of others .53 However, Knight finds this unlikely as Timothy has so 


50 Ibid., 169-170. 

51 2 Timothy 2:17-18 

52 George W. Knight III., The Pastoral Epistles: A Commentary on the Greek Text (Grand Rapids, 
Michigan: William B. Eerdmans Publishing, 1992), 390. 


53 Ibid. 
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often been with Paul and because it does little justice to the meaning of the Greek word 
“martus”, which is translated “witnesses .”54 John Chrysostomss suggested that dia be 
understood, instead, in the sense of “in the presence of’ and that the martus bears witness 
to what was taught and who received the teaching .”56 This view Knight says has been 
widely accepted by others and would seem to be the most likely interpretation. 
Chrysostom provides even a clearer statement to this point. He writes: “You did not hear 
in secret or privately, but in the presence of many, with all openness of speech.”57 Many 
have come to interpret the “witnesses” mentioned here as those who were present at 
Timothy’s ordination.58 This view was arrived as scholars conducted a search on the 
Greek word to see other places the word appears and how it was used. The Greek word 
martus is found in 2 Timothy 2:13, 1 Timothy 1:12, 18; 6:12, 2 Corinthians 2:14ff; and 2 
Corinthians 3:5. 

When looking at the Greek word “martus ” meaning “witness”, it is perhaps good 
to take into consideration the Jewish tradition concerning the law of witness since Paul 
was a Jew and had a strong knowledge of Jewish tradition. According to Jewish tradition 
the credibility of a person was based on the testimony of two or three witnesses .59 It is 
possible that Paul interjects that tradition within this text. In other words, in order for 
others to receive the teachings of Paul, passed down by Timothy, the teaching must have 

54 Ibid. 

55 John Chrysostom was one of the leading Church Fathers was born in Antioch in 374 A.D. 

56 Knight, 390. 

57 Ibid. 

58 1 Timothy 4:14 and 2 Timothy 1:6. 

59 Deuteronomy 17:6; 19:15; Matthew 18:16; and John 8:17. 
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at least two or three to be considered witnesses “sound doctrine.” However, Knight holds 
to the traditional interpretation of this word that martus (witnesses) is referring to those 
who were present at the ordination of Timothy recorded inlTimothy 4:14 and 2 Timothy 
1:6. He writes: 

.. .they bear witness to the fact that then and there Paul instructed 
him and entrusted to him the “sound words.” Appeal is made to the 
fact that the only other occurrence of the phrase “many witnesses” 
is found in such a setting (1 Tim 6:12). It is doubtful, however, that 
Paul has this exclusively in view because not all of what Timothy 
heard from Paul was communicated to Timothy on that occasion .60 

This phrase has been very difficult to interpret as many have tried to understand 
the occurrence for which Paul speaks about. Whereas, Knight holds that Paul is referring 
to the witnesses during Timothy’s ordination. Fee suggests it is possible Paul was 
referring to Timothy’s coming to faith.ei Nevertheless, as Knight concludes the quote 
above, it is not feasible to think that Paul deposits all the teaching of the Gospel to 
Timothy during those specific events (ordination and coming to faith). It is more 
plausible to interpret the witnesses at Timothy “ordination” and at “his coming of faith” 
were included among the many witnesses but they are not exclusive. 

The next phrase to be fleshed out is: “entrust to faithful people.” The word 
“entrust” in Greek is paratithemi meaning: to set before. It is used to express the words: 
commend, commended, commit, entrust, entrusted .62 This word “paratithemi” can be 


60 Knight, 390. 

61 cf. 1 Timothy 6:11-13. 

62 Mounce’s Complete Expository Dictionary of Old and New Testament Words (China: 
Zondervan, 1984), 126. 
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found in 2 Timothy 2:2, 2 Timothy 1:13, 1 Timothy 6:12, 1 Timothy 1:18, 1 Timothy 
1:12, 2 Colossians 2:14ff, and 2 Colossians 3:5. 

The word “entrust” is a verb and requires action. Towner sees the word “entrust” 
to mean that Paul is envisioning a process.63 The word “entrust” here is the same word 
Paul uses in 2 Timothy 1:14 “where Paul speaks of the good deposit that is ‘entrusted’ to 
Timothy.64 Paul here is not instructing Timothy to hide this teaching, but to protect it 
from false teachers. How this is accomplished is by passing it along to people who have 
proven to be loyal and faithful. The key word here is “proven.” Those who are to receive 
this status of teacher are those who have proven themselves also to be reliable and 
trustworthy. Over the course of Paul’s ministry, Timothy experienced many who had 
abandoned the faith and turned back to worldly living. John Mark was one of those who 
at one time abandoned Paul (Acts 13:13) and Paul was hard pressed to receive him back 
into the ministry (Act 15:37-41). This would suggest that when selecting people to entrust 
this teaching to, it must not be done in haste. It must be given much consideration, 
observation of one’s integrity and character to see if they reflect the character of Christ, 
accompanying by much prayer and direction from the Holy Spirit. 

Additionally, this teaching that Timothy was to “entrust” was to be “entrusted” to 
“faithful people.” This poses the question of whether or not there is a criterion in place to 
distinguish “faithful” from “unfaithful” people. This question can perhaps be answered 
through 2 Timothy 1:15-17 where Paul provides an example of a faithful person 


63 Towner, 170. 


64 Ibid., 170. 
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(Onesiphorus) and two unfaithful people (Phygelus and Hermogenes). The Greek word 

used here for faithful is pistos meaning: faithful, trustworthy, reliable, and dependable. 65 

In light of the definition of this word, it is very reasonable to consider the 

examples that Paul provided in 1 Timothy 1:15-17 (faithful: Onesiphorus and unfaithful: 

Phygelus and Hermogenes) to give understanding to what Paul means by “faithful 

people.” Knight adds to this discussion that: 

Pistos is not used in this setting to designate them as “believing” 

(which is assumed) but as “trustworthy” and “dependable,” ones to 
whom one can “entrust” such important truths. This imagery is 
seen also in 1 Cor. 4:1-2, where Paul speaks of himself, Apollos, 
and Cephas as “stewards”). In 1 Cor. 4:1-2, 17 Paul’s faithfulness 
consists in his rightly communicating the mysteries of God and 
which he teaches “everywhere in every church”). The context 
signifies that this significance is intended here also. This point is 
important because there are those who are in opposition to the truth 
(v. 25), who will turn away from the truth and not endure sound 
doctrine (4:3-4). Furthermore, there are leaders who will oppose 
the truth (3:8) and who go astray from the truth (2:18). In such a 
setting, it is imperative that those to whom the teachings of the 
apostle are entrusted (to pass them on to others) be “faithful.” 

Faithfulness negatively consists in their not losing, neglecting, 
ignoring, or falsifying (like the false teachers mentioned in this 
letter) what Paul has said, and positively consists of their “handling 
accurately the word of truth” (2:15).66 

Based on the quote above Knight interpreted this word pistos (faithful) as going 
beyond believing it is being “trustworthy” and “dependable” just as Paul, Appollos, and 
Cephas were trustworthy and dependable. Liefeld uses the word “reliable” instead of the 
word “faithful”. For Liefeld this “characterizes believers as people who have the marks of 


65 Mounce’s Complete Expository Dictionary of Old and New Testament Words (China: 
Zondervan, 1984), 233. 


66 Knight, 391. 
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true faith in Christ.”6? These “reliable” people are believers who are able to go the 
distanee no matter what they eneounter in the future. Not only are they to be “reliable” 
but Liefeld adds to his interpretation of this verse to suggest they need to be “eompetenf ’ 
{hikanos in Greek). In other words, they must possess the ability and qualities needed to 
reeeive this “sound doetrine.” This explores the character traits of an individual being 
considered as “faithful.” 

This sound doctrine is to be entrusted to “faithful people,” and is not intended 
only for males but includes females as well. The Greek word translated here to mean 
“people” is anthropos which is a generic term for “human being.” This implies that no 
differentiation is made based upon sexual orientation. Paul’s teaching could be passed 
down to both men and women. However, Knight disagrees with this interpretation. He 
states: 

These “faithful” ones were men. Their task was “to teach” an 
audience that included the entire church, a task forbidden to 
women because of the men in the audience (1 Tim 2:12; cf. 1 Co 
14:34ff). These presbyters/overseers were required to be men in 
view of their duty to rule over their own households (1 Tim 3:4-5; 
cf Eph. 5:22 ff; 6:4; Col 3:21).68 

Although Knight provides a good argument for the word anthropos to be 
interpreted literally to mean men and not taken “generically” to include both male and 
female, there are other Scripture to dispute his interpretation. These Scripture references 
indicate women did receive the teachings of Paul and they were very active in providing 
instmctions to men in the early church.69 Liefeld to this end makes a declaration pointing 


67 Towner, 170-171. 

68 Knight, 391. 


69 Acts 18:26. 
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out three assumptions that Knight has in making this statement. They are: (1) that the 
audience was the whole church; (2) that women could not do this; and (3) that the 
recipients of the teaching here in verse 2 were “presbyters/overseers. ”70 He finds the NIV 
translation of the word as “men” to be unwarranted in this context since the Greek word 
used is anthropos and it is clearly translated as a generic term to include both men and 
women, not just “men.” 

Since the faithfulness characteristic was not based on gender, what was it based 
on and did a person’s faithfulness have any connection to their ability to teach? 
Faithfulness was based on a person’s steadfastness. In this, Knight suggests that the word 
“faithfulness’ is more than just believing. It is to maintain a position without being 
moved. Its being unchanged from a position based on circumstances or situation. A 
faithful person is one who is steadfast and unmovable, always abounding in the work of 
God .71 The last phrase would suggest that faithfulness and the ability to teach were 
synonymous. It reads: “who will be able to teach others as well.” The word “able” in 
Greek is hikanos, meaning: sufficient or fit. This word is mtd forty-one times in the 
Bible. 

This suggests that the act of teaching is not simply having knowledge but also 
exhibiting wisdom. A Biblical teacher must know the subject they teach and also to teach 
by example; this is the wisdom of it. Many may receive the knowledge but only a few can 


70 Liefeld, 246. 


71 1 Corinthians 15:58. 
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actually embrace it to the point where they become one with their teaching as Christ 
became one with the Word. 72 

The last word in this Scripture that requires some interpretation is the word 
“teach.” The Greek word for “teach” is didasko, meaning: “to teach, instruct and is an 
action performed by a didaskalos (teacher). This noun refers mainly to the teaching of 
Jesus and of the early church.”73 

The word didasko (teach) has been used ninety-three times in the New 
Testament. It is a word that carries with it a command for action. What Timothy 
has been entrusted with, he now must entrust to others which does not come 
naturally and must be taught. Timothy must instruct “faithful people” so that they 
will continue the transmission of “sound doctrine” by instructing others the same 
“sound doctrine” that Paul entrusted to him. Just as Paul did not leave to chance 
that the transmission of “sound doctrine” would continue on without any 
intervention from him, neither is Timothy to leave this “sound doctrine” to chance 
but must teach it, providing clear understanding to those who are to be charged 
with its transmission and delivery. In this, Paul is instructing Timothy to establish 
a ministry of succession. This ministry involved faithful people who have the gift 
of teaching. Not everyone who has knowledge can provide clear instruction. 

Perhaps what Paul is discussing in this passage of Scripture is the preparation for 
succession and the establishment of the teaching ministry. This, as indicated earlier, must 


72 John 1:1 and 14. 

73 Mounce’s Complete Expository Dictionary of Old and New Testament Words (China: 
Zondervan, 1984), 709. 
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be accomplished in front of “witnesses” and it must be received by those who are 

“ordained” for this type of ministry. Oden writes that: 

Here sincere Christians differ as to whether that succession 
requires a historic episcopate, a literal chain of witnesses extending 
from one ordained generation to another, or whether apostolic 
succession consists essentially of fidelity to apostolic teaching and 
may be proximately symbolized by a succession of ordinands 
teaching the word faithfully. 74 

It is hard to say what Paul was suggesting here; however, what is clear is that Paul 
did not intend for this teaching to be entrusted to just anyone. As, Oden states: “All who 
are baptized are not ordained to the ministry of word and sacrament. ”75 Those who are to 
succeed Timothy are those who are called to this area of ministry; who have proven they 
are faithful and trustworthy; and who have the gift of teaching. They must not simply 
have a desire to teach. They must also have the ability to teach. 

Proverbs and Timothy texts capture the essence of the concept of mentoring. The 
Proverbs text suggests the mentor is a wiser and more experienced person working with 
another person who has a certain amount of wisdom. These come together to enhance one 
another’s knowledge. The Second Timothy text is instructions for preparing for the 
succession from one leader to another by depositing the “sound doctrine” to faithful 
people from one Spiritual leader to another. 

These two scriptural examples married together identify two key components of 
mentoring. It first recognizes that both parties come to the table with something. 

However, one of the two (the mentor) has a little more knowledge than the other (the 
mentee) and the two coming together sharpens each other’s knowledge. The second side 

74 Oden, 162. 


75 Ibid., 163. 
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to this mentoring is the important to pass along the wisdom already received so future 
generations can continue to grow in the understanding and knowledge that have already 
been established throughout centuries. However, this wisdom must be entrusted only to 
those who have proven themselves to be faithful to the Gospel of Jesus and have the 
ability to teach. 


Theological 

The concept of mentoring leaders in the Church involves preparation and 
development, setting an example for others to follow; depositing knowledge and wisdom 
in others; and continuing the spread of the gospel. The way in which mentoring has 
occurred has evolved over the years in many ways. Historically, the mentoring of leaders 
began one-on-one as in the case of Elijah and Elisha, Elizabeth and Mary, Jesus and the 
Disciples, Paul and Timothy. However, as the Christian church began to grow and take 
shape, mentoring became institutionalized and occurred in formalized settings such as: 
monasteries, cathedral schools, universities, and finally in seminaries, Bible colleges, and 
training institutes. These institutes of formal training were established for the purpose of 
preparing church leaders for the work of the ministry. Many of the early Church Eathers 
(Justin Martyr (c. 100-c. 165), Tertullian of Carthage (c. 160-225), Augustine of Hippo 
(354-430), and Gregory of Nazianzus (c. 329 - January 25 389 or 390) began schools of 
thought after they received their baptism and ordination into ministry. They understood 
from Scripture that their role as a Church leader/pastor was to prepare others to teach and 


preach the Gospel and in doing so, they were fulfilling the commission set by Christ 
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(Matthews 28:19-20) and the instructions of Paul (Ephesians 4:11-13, and 2 Timothy 
2 : 2 ). 

In addition, many of the Church Fathers as they entered into leadership in the 

church felt rushed into ordination and to a position in the church without any preparation. 

Gregory of Nazianzus (c. 329 - January 25 389 or 390) was just one of those Church 

Fathers who felt unprepared for leadership in the church. He was educated in philosophy 

and rhetoric at Caesarea by Carterius, later he studied at Alexandria and later at Athens 

alongside Basil and Julian who became Emperor. When he was chosen to be a bishop in 

the church, he says of this experience: 

“A man must himself be cleansed, before cleansing others 
.. .himself become wise, that he may make others wise; become 
light, and then give light: draw near to God, and so bring others 
near; be hallowed, then hallow them; be possessed of hands to lead 
others by the hand, of wisdom to give advice. ”76 

Gregory believed that part of the responsibility of a church leader was to mentor 
other church leaders. As such, the qualification of a mentor was one who was clean of 
unrighteousness; that becomes wise in their dealings through life experiences; who 
exhibits light or who was intellectually sound; who has a close relationship with God; 
who possesses the ability to lead; and who was full of wisdom. In other words, the church 
leader/mentor must first possess and model what he or she is to impart in others. 

At the time of his ordination, Gregory did not feel he met such qualifications. He 
felt that he was caught between two fears: disobedience to God’s call, and the rashness 
about the nature of church leadership. Brian Williams, author of the book: The Potter’s 

76 Brian A. Williams, The Potter’s Rib: Mentoring for Pastoral Formation (Vancouver, BC: 
Regent College Publishing, 2005), 17. 
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Rib: Mentoring for Pastoral Formation, says that it was “fear of presumption and 
inadequaey that drove him away, and fear of disobedience to God’s call drove him 
back. ”77 Gregory went on to become the most notable figure in ecclesiastical history. He 
was influential in establishing the doctrine, the organization, and the discipline of the 
Catholic Church. 

Although Gregory felt unprepared for the position of bishop in the church, he did 
understand the responsibility of the position; however, he was very apprehensive about 
accepting a position he did not feel prepared to do. This apprehension led Gregory to flee 
from his calling to leadership in the church. His fear of disobedient to God led him back. 
He later returned to the Church to take on the position of Bishop and to mentor others for 
the work of the ministry. 

Many today often flee from a call to leadership within the church because they 
feel unprepared and that there is no system set-up within the church to prepare its leaders 
for the position they are asked to fulfill. It was experiences like this one that led many of 
the Church Fathers to begin the schools of thoughts where others could be mentored for 
leadership within the church. For example, Gregory mentored John Chrysostom (347- 
407), who was the Archbishop of Constantinople. Chrysostom a fourth century preacher 
adopted his mentor’s, Gregory, understanding of the enormous responsibility that came 
with ministry of the church. As he mentored others through books, he warned them by 
stating: “Anyone who is about to enter upon this walk of life needs to explore it 
thoroughly beforehand and only then to undertake this ministry. And why? Because if he 
studies the difficulties beforehand he will at any rate have the advantage of not being 


77 Ibid., 15. 
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taken by surprise when they crop up. ’’vs As a mentor is assisting the mentee in developing 
and discovering his or her God-given purpose, it is important that they communicate the 
responsibilities that come with being a church leader. All too often people enter into 
church leadership without having clear understanding to the responsibilities that come 
with that office. The Church Fathers understood this and they communicated as such to 
their mentees. 

Augustine of Hippo (354-430) is another Church Father who felt he was thrust 
into ordination and thus, saw a need to prepare those who came behind him for the 
ministry. He says: 

If.. .the Lord requires me to offer any manner of aid to those whom 
He has made brethren to me, I feel constrained not only by that 
love and service which is due from me to you on the terms of 
familiar friendship, but also by that which I owe universally to our 
mother the Church, by no means to refuse the task, but rather to 
take it up with a prompt and devoted willingness. For the more 
extensively I desire to see the treasure of the Lord distributed, the 
more does it become my duty, if I ascertain that the stewards, who 
are my fellow-servants, find any difficulty in laying it out, to do all 
that lies in my power to the end that they may be able to 
accomplish easily expeditiously what they sedulously and 
earnestly aim at. 79 


Augustine understood what it meant to provide mentoring to other leaders. This 
he says is three-fold: (1) a responsibility he feels towards God as God’s servant; (2) a 
responsibility he feels because of his love for the brethren, and (3) a responsibility to the 
church. This understanding stems from his own relationship with the Bishop of Milan, 
Aurelius Ambrose (c. between 337 and 340 - 4 April 397). Ambrose mentored and 
baptized Augustine. This understanding is one that all Christian church leaders should 

78 Ibid., 18-19. 


79 Ibid., 200. 
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come to understand. The role of a church leader dictates that we all should have this 

three-fold understanding of our responsibility as church leaders. As such, for Augustine, 

he went on to mentor Saint Alypius of Thagaste (lived during the late 4th and 5th 

Century), a lifelong friend. Their relationship was one that resembles the Biblical Old 

Testament text for this project. Proverbs 27:17, “Iron sharpens iron, and one person 

sharpens the wits of another r Williams states that: 

“.. .the two studied, prayed, and lived together in each of 
Augustine’s communities, until Alypius was called to serve as 
bishop of their home town. Whereas Alypius relied on Augustine 
for clearer and deeper insight into the understanding of spiritual 
and theological mysteries, Augustine relied on the many practical 
talents and devout example of Alypius.so 

This type of relationship that Augustine shared with Alypius was common among 
the Church Fathers. Those in whom they mentored often lived with them, dined with 
them and conversed with them on a regular basis. They followed the mentoring model of 
Elijah and Elisha, Jesus and the Disciples, and that of Paul and Timothy. Augustine refers 
to his relationship with Alypius as one of exchange. He writes: “You [Alypius] have no 
difficulty in following these rules of conduct. You have eagerly put them into practice 
with such wholeheartedness that if I am your master by my words, you have become 
mine by your examples.’’si The mentoring relationship between mentor and mentee is one 
of exchange. One possesses one aspect of discipline and the other person another aspect 
of discipline as in the case with Augustine and Alypius. The two coming together assist 


80 Ibid., 204. 
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one another in providing an example of what is needed for spiritual growth, development, 
maturity, and fulfillment of Godly purpose. 

Another aspect of the mentoring concept involves setting examples for mentees to 
follow. Jesus is a perfect example of this point as he lived out everything that he 
commanded his followers to do. The Apostle Paul once said: “Follow me as I follow 
Christ .”82 The character and practices of a mentor should resemble that of Christ. This 
view was believed by many theologians. St. Catherine of Siena (1347-1380), a 
philosopher and theologian who was credited for bringing the Papacy back to Rome from 
its displacement in France, and with establishing peace among the Italian city-states, 
writes: “I tell you, therefore, that is it better to walk by the counsel of a humble and 
unschooled person with a holy and upright conscience than by that of a well-read but 
proud scholar with great knowledge. For one cannot share what one does not have inside 
oneself.”83 It was believed that mentors should possess what they teach. Knowledge 
without the characteristic of Christ is useless. It is not enough to possess the academic 
knowledge but one must also possess heart and character. 

Mentoring was viewed by some as the coming together of the minds for mutual 
discourse to bring about improvement to the understanding of religious truth. John Henry 
Newton (1725-1807) an English sailor and Anglican clergyman was just one of those 
who ascribed to this view of mentoring. He wrote to this view: 


82 1 Corinthians 11; 1. 
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I am not fond either of assemblies, consistories, synods, councils, 
benches, or boards... Ministers’ associations, in my judgment, 
should always be voluntary and free. Thus there are ten or a dozen 
of us in London, who frequently meeting: we deliberate, ask, and 
give advice as occasions arise; but the sentiment of one, or even of 
the whole body, is not binding on any.”84 

In John Newton’s quote above, mentoring can occur in group settings. People 
coming together discussing the issues of life with one another help to increase their 
knowledge and stimulate their thinking. It may or may not change their thoughts but it 
does stimulate them to either deepen them or redefine them. 

In his book entitled “That They Be One: The Social Teaching of the Papal 
Encyclicals 1740-1989”, Michael J. Schuck records Pope Benedict XIV understanding of 
church leadership as following: 

When it first pleased God to raise Us to the supreme See of Saint 
Peter, He entrusted to Us the power of the Vicar of Christ as 
governor of his universal Church. We heard the divine voice: 

“Feed my lambs, feed my sheep.” The care of both the lambs of 
the Lord’s flock (who are the people scattered through the entire 
world) and of the sheep (the bishops who act as tender parents of 
the lambs) is entrusted to the pope.85 


Pope Benedict XIV’s quote not only speaks to his understanding of how John 
21:17 was to be fulfilled in the life of church leaders, but it also is seen in the Apostle 
Paul’s instructions to his protege’ (mentee) Timothy: “and, what you have heard from me 
through many witnesses entrust to faithful people who will be able to teach others as 
well. ”86 In this, Benedict XIV is communicating that Church leaders have first been 

84 Ibid., 218. 

85 Michael J. Schuck, That They Be One: The Social Teaching of the Papal Encyclicals 1740-1989 
(Washington, DC: Georgetown University Press, 1991), 22. 


86 2 Timothy 2:2 (New Revised Standard Version). 
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entrusted with the teachings of the Gospel. This is what Paul instructs Timothy to do, to 
“entrust” the teachings to “faithful people who will be able to teach others as well.” 
church leaders, in this case, “the Bishop” as Benedict XIV sees it has been entrusted with 
teaching both lay people (lambs of the Lord’s flock) and leaders (sheep). Both lay people 
and leaders need mentoring. They need development in order to fulfill their God-given 
purpose in life. The lay person and the church leader have a God-given purpose and both 
need help in developing and understanding their purpose and how to fulfilling their 
purpose. 


Mentoring and Contemporary Theologians 

Looking forward, the contemporary theologians do not have the same issues as 
the ancient theologians. Establishing formal schools to address the mentoring of church 
leaders is not the issue in contemporary times as the schools have been formed and 
continue to function as an avenue for the formation of church leaders, particularly that of 
pastors, evangelists, and Christian educators. In the past, this call for the formation of 
church leaders was often addressed through formal education such as: monasteries, 
cathedral schools, universities, and seminaries, bible colleges, and training institutes, 
however, there is still a disconnection. 

Today, the formation of practical application of ministry is lacking. With the 
increase of church leaders attending seminary and bible colleges as a way to receive 
spiritual formation, the schools are now challenged with addressing the various 
diversities of students. The schools are filled with not just one group of people but a 
diverse group. These groups come from different historical, cultural, religious. 
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educational, family background, age, and so many other factors. In addressing this 
challenge, Katarina Schuth author of the article Diversity and the Formation for Ministry: 
Understanding the Challenge says to this point that “It is incumbent upon faculty 
members to study and analyze the backgrounds of those they teach in order to help 
maximize their educational experience and prepare more effective ministers.’’s? Is this 
really an achievable goal or is this the right answer to address the growing problem? With 
the diversity of students changing from semester to semester, is it possible for the 
professor to “study and analyze the background” of those students? The view of this 
researcher is that although it is important to know the background of your students, it 
may not be possible in the time allotted. It is this researcher’s opinion the purpose of the 
seminary or bible college is to provide the foundational theological instruction that is 
applicable to all groups of people. The church on the other hand should be responsible for 
providing some form of practical training that is geared towards their environment. The 
seminary addresses the academic knowledge and the church addresses the heart 
knowledge of formation. 

In trying to understand and address this contemporary problem, Keith R. 

Anderson and Randy D. Reese are brought along to speak to this issue. In their book 
entitled: Spiritual Mentoring: a Guide for Seeking and Giving Direction, Anderson and 
Reese say that spiritual formation is education of the heart and it requires more than 
“Traditional Western forms of instruction.”88 This implies that when speaking about 

87 Victor J. Klimoski, Kevin J. O’Neil, and Katarina Schuth, Educating Leaders for Ministry: 
Issues and Responses. Chapter 1: Diversity and the Formation for Ministry: Understanding the Challenge 
by Schuth, Katarina (Michael Glazier Books, 2005), 24-25. 

88 Keith R. Anderson and Randy D. Reese, Spiritual Mentoring: A Guide for Seeking and Giving 
Direction (Downers Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press, 1999), 17. 
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mentoring church leaders for the work of the ministry, it is more than providing them 

theological instructions. It requires work on the heart as well as the head. Anderson and 

Reese continue by saying that spiritual formation: 

.. .requires a mentorship of the heart, a relationship with a teacher 
of life who is able to convey what was learned from the teacher’s 
own faithful mentor, a way of life that is formed, not merely 
instructions that are given. It requires a life shared by people who 
have learned that spiritual music is sun in its own way. To educate 
the heart requires learning that frees the imagination, prepares ears 
to listen, focuses eyes to look with attentiveness; it requires an 
open heart. 89 


It is impossible for a professor to meet these types of qualification for a mentoring 
relationship with all his or her students. This is a special type of relationship; one that 
allows two people to walk together in life, sharing the God-given resources that they have 
been given for the growth, development, and continuation of the individual and the 
Christian leadership of the church. As such, this type of mentoring of the heart should 
occur in a mentoring program at the church or some other entity within the community of 
faith outside the seminary and bible college. Most seminaries have come to realize the 
need for practical ministry for the development and fulfillment of preparing church 
leaders. They have begun to partner with local churches to incorporate this area of 
preparedness in their degree requirements as a way to address this issue. 

Another aspect of mentoring that should be reviewed is that of women mentoring 
women. In recent years, many women have begun to emerge into leadership position 
within the church; however, there have not been very many mentoring models within the 
church for women to gleam from nor have there been any mentoring programs that 
address the uniqueness of women in ministry. African-American women like 


89 Ibid., 17. 
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Dr. Jacqueline Grant, Dr. Renita Weems, Deloris Williams, Alice Walker, and Susan 
Hunt have all addressed this issue through their writings. 

Susan Hunt is an author and Church consultant. She understands the need and 
importance of women coming together to provide encouragement, strength, and wise 
counseling. In her book. Spiritual Mothering: The Titus 2 Model for Women Mentoring 
Women Susan Hunt states: “If ever the world sees a time when Christian women shall 
come together purely and simply to encourage and equip other women to live for God’s 
glory, it will be a power such as the world has never seen.”90 In this. Hunt, like so many 
need the need for mentoring among women and have used Titus 2 as a basis for showing 
that this has a biblical basis, and how this mentoring relationship can be accomplished. 

Rev. Dr. Renita Weems, another woman who has addresses the issue of women 
mentoring women. Dr. Weems is a bible scholar and ordained elder in the African 
Methodist Church. Her scholarly insights are on modem faith, biblical texts, and the role 
of spirituality in everyday lives. In Dr. Weems book. Showing Mary: How Women Can 
Share Prayers, Wisdom, and the Blessings of God, she takes the story of Mary and 
Elizabeth to show how these two women were able to mentor one another, providing 
confirmation, and assurance that God was in fact moving in their lives. Dr. Weems 
recommends that women should talk to each other as they are trying to understand the 
spiritual formation that is taking place in their lives. She says that most women ask the 
question: “But how can I be sure that this is God?”9i This question is often followed by 


90 Susan Hunt, Spiritual Mothering: The Titus 2 Model For Women Mentoring Women, (Wheaton, 
IL: Crossway Books, 1992), 18. 

91 Renita Weems, Showing Mary: How Women Can Share Prayers, Wisdom, and the Blessings of 
God (West Bloomfield, MI: Warner Books, Inc. w/ Walk Worthy Press, Inc., 2002), 80. 
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pondering thoughts such as: “I don’t want to make a fool of myself I don’t want to be 

wrong. I don’t want to upset everyone with the changes I’m about to make in my life if 

this isn ’t really you, God. 92” It is times like these when these agonizing thoughts are 

running through a person’s mind that a mentor can be beneficial in assisting the mentee 

in discovering the answers to these questions and providing the assurance they so 

desperately need. Weems says that: 

But God knows that we sometimes need more to go on to begin the 
scary task of peeling back our false selves. And God has a knack 
for sending the right people at the right time to help embolden us 
and encourage us along the way. People come in and out of our 
lives all the time, for sure. But there’s something about having the 
right person step into your path at the right time, bring with them 
the exact prayer, insight, wisdom, and words of encouragement 
you needed, just when you were about to throw up your hands and 
demand that God give you your old unhappy life back .93 

This is exactly what a mentor does. A mentor is that person who steps into a 

mentees life at just the right time with just the very thing via prayer, insight, wisdom, or 

words of encouragement. A mentoring relationship is a relationship that allows for 

mentors to be just that type of person. But, when one is seeking to find a mentor, they 

often wonder how they go about determining who would make a good mentor for them. 

Selecting a mentor is not as simple as selecting a person that you feel comfortable with. 

There are some things mentees should look for in selecting a mentor. In this book, 

Weems encourages women on how to seek out mentors in their lives saying: 


92 Ibid. 
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Don’t bother talking to the ones who are currently in the same 
stage of denial you were in a year ago. They can’t tell themselves 
the truth yet. Completely bypass the sleepwalkers. They are still 
waiting for something or someone to come along to rescue them 
from having to take responsibility for their own happiness. But 
somewhere in your sphere of movement is “even Elizabeth.” 

...stop waiting for God to send some extraordinary, extraterrestrial, 
supernatural sign to confirm that you’re on the right path. All you 
really have to do is look around at the women in your family, your 
church, your neighborhood, your sorority, on your job, ordinary 
women with extraordinary testimonies of where the mystery of 
God will take you when you surrender to it. 94 


This is great advice for those who are seeking mentors and don’t know where to 
look. In this, Dr. Weems identifies those who one should look to and those who they 
should avoid. There is no need to seek a mentor that does not have any more to offer you 
than you already have yourself. This person cannot challenge or help sharpen your wits if 
they know no more than you. This is an important point for those who are mentors. 
Mentors, need to take heed to Dr. Weems’ advice and ask themselves, am I a 
“sleepwalkers”? Am I still waiting around for “someone or something to come along to 
rescue” me from having to “take responsibility” for my own happiness?” If so, according 
to Dr. Weems, you will not make for a good mentor. 

Secondly, it is important to note that mentors are human. They are simply 
ordinary people as Weems says who provide the insight and wisdom needed at the time it 
is needed. To be a mentor, it does not require a person to be a super human. It is 
important to show the human side of oneself as well as the spiritual side to their mentee. 
Yes, everyone has areas in their lives that they are working on. Everyone is a work in 
progress some are simply further along in that progress than others. 


94 Ibid., 87. 
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Dr. Vashti M. McKenzie in her book, Not Without A Struggle: Leadership 
Development for African American Women in Ministry agrees that mentors play 
“valuable roles in the lives of both men and women in the corporate and church 
communities. ”95 One area that mentors prove to be valuable and most women often do 
not consider is a mentors role in opening doors, providing them with understanding of 
status quo, unspoken rules, and exposing them to people in authority and power who can 
provide opportunities for their ministry. Men tend to have this understanding more so 
than women as this is a normal way of operations for them in the business world. Women 
on the other hand have not always been so forthcoming in their aid in the world of 
business, thus women tend to rely on themselves and not others. To this point 
Dr. McKenzie says: 

A mentor can help navigate the often—treacherous waters of 
spoken and unspoken rules and codes of behavior. A mentor assist a 
protege up the ladder of promotion, demystifying company and/or church 
politics. Mentor can get protege included in the right meeting, place her 
name before decision makers, have her resume reviewed by the one who 
determines who is hired or fired, and share with her valuable insight and 
wisdom gathered over years of service. 96 


Often, when women clergy are considering preparation for ministry, they do not 
consider that there is politics in ministry. As such. Dr. McKenzie says that women often 
miss opportunities because they do not have an understanding of church politics. She 
writes: “Women mistakenly believe that professional preparation is the only criterion for 
promotion or that hard work is always rewarded, for both men and women. They do not 


95 Vashti M. McKenzie, Not Without a Struggle: Leadership Development for African American 
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always know the power of the status quo or the unspoken rules of the work 
environment.”97 This is where mentors can be a tremendous assistant to the mentee. They 
act as God’s ram in the bush. 

Another area where women mentors play an important role in the life of other 
women in ministry is helping them to understand the rules of professional conduct. These 
rules are not too different than those found in the business arena or in areas of life in 
general. It has been a proven fact that men can have indiscretions and be forgiven for 
them in most cases whereas women are often branded for life and their reputation never 
recovered. McKenzie says: 

... in trying to learn the political ropes, women must remember that male 
mentors often do not understand the rules of professional conduct for 
women. What is good for the goose is not always good for the gander. 

Male leaders’ mistakes may be overlooked, forgiven, or subject to 
appropriate reprimands. Female leaders’ mistakes may receive the same 
treatment, but the women interviewed indicated that a mistake could be 
like a “sickness unto death” for them in local churches or denominations.98 


As the number of women who have entered into ministry has increased, so has the 
need for female mentors. It is not that men cannot mentor women; it is as Dr. McKenzie 
says above, “male mentors often do not understand the rules of professional conduct for 
women.” 99 This researcher suggests that it is perhaps good to have both. Men provide the 
acceptance that women entering into ministry sometimes need. Women mentors who are 
secure in their own calling, who understand the various dynamics of ministry and the 
politics of the church, and who have been able to embrace their own calling without 

97 Ibid. 
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losing their feminine identity will be valuable asset for the upcoming women who enter 
into ministry. In years past as women entered into ministry many fell in the trap of 
feeling that they had to emulate male ministers in style and characteristics in order to be 
taken serious. Some put aside their feminine ways and in some cases even features and 
characteristics in order to be accepted by the male dominated culture of ministry. 
However, more and more women are beginning to see female role models emerge who 
have maintained their femininity and characteristics. McKenzie writes: 

In the beginning, many authors such as Betty L. Harragan in 
Games Mother Never Taught You advised women to learn male leadership 
models and to imitate male leadership strategies. But these strategies were 
not working well for anyone, male or female. 

Women began to develop their own strategies based on expressing 
their female strengths rather than denying gender traits. The characteristics 
of these female leaders are rooted in their experiences in female social 
roles. The traditional role of caring for others then become the basis of the 
leadership skills of supporting, caring, and bringing out the best in 
congregants or employees. 

Women leaders, generally speaking, encourage participation, share 
power and information, enhance other people’s self-worth, and get others 
excited about their work. Women leaders tend to solicit input, teach, and 
create positive working environments, loo 


This is where experienced women in ministry can be of great assistance in helping 
newcomers to get in touch with the power of God; to walk in that power, being feminine 
and powerful all at the same time. Mature women of God, will you answer the call to 
mentor someone so that they will be equipped for the work of the ministry? 


100 McKenzie, 70. 
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Mentoring in the 21st Century and Beyond 

In the previous sections, we have discussed mentoring from the perspective of the 
Bible, early Church Fathers, and Contemporary Theologians. As we entered into the 
nineteenth century, more and more Christian leaders received their mentoring through 
written works outside of the Christian community. Martin Luther King Jr. is just one of 
those examples. He was mentored through the written works of Mahatma Gandhi. Upon 
reading Gandhi’s writings on his campaigns of nonviolent resistance, his “Salt March to 
the Sea,” and his numerous fasts, Dr. King’s life was changed. He developed a new 
understanding of the ethics of Jesus concerning love, and thus he adopted the teachings 
on Gandhi’s “nonviolent resistance and justice walk.ioi This non-Christian teaching 
secured for Dr. King the direction of his ministry towards justice for all through 
nonviolence. 

This example teaches us that mentoring ideals can come from outside of the 
Christian community. Mentors must be open to other resources outside of the Christian 
community. However, in doing so, they must ensure that those resources do not conflict 
with the teachings of Jesus. So long as the principles and practices of those resources 
align with the principles and practices of the Gospel, it is safe to use them. 

Over the years, women have come to see a need for other women in ministry to 
mentor them on areas of ministry. Just like the theologians of the early church, modern 
day theologians, clergy, and scholars today continue to find ways to provide mentoring to 


101 The Autobiography of Martin Luther King, Jr. edited by Clayborne Carson (New York, NY: 
Warner Books, Inc., 1998), 23-24. 
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those who are entering into ministry. Mentoring continues today in professional schools, 
one-on-one, through books and electronic devices. 

In her book. Not Without A Struggle: Leadership Development for African 
American Women in Ministry mentioned earlier. Dr. McKenzie provides what she calls 
the “Ten Commandments for African American Women in the Ministry .”102 These 
commandments she says act as written mentor advice on basic leadership laws and codes 
of conduct that is valuable for both men and women in ministry. See Appendix G for a 
full listing of these Ten Commandments for African American Women in Ministry. 

Although these commandments we established for the development of leaders, it 
can be considered as a tool for mentoring. Mentors are leaders who help develop other 
leaders. Because mentoring is a necessity for the continuous of the Christian Faith and 
traditions, it shows up in different ways through different avenues. However, the call 
continues to ring out for the one-on-one mentoring relational style. This style is slowly 
coming back into focus. 


Historical 

Since the beginning, the Christian faith has commanded the believer to continue 
the growth of the community by passing along the teachings of the Gospel (Matthew 
28:19-20). The purpose of clergy/ministers is to prepare the people for the work of the 
ministry (Ephesians 4:12). This occurs through teaching, coaching, counseling, and 
modeling. The concept of mentoring is closely related to discipleship as they both share 
the teaching component. As Howard and William Hendricks state in their book. As Iron 

102 Vashti M. McKenzie, Not Without a Struggle: Leadership Development for African American 
Women in Ministry (Cleveland, OH; The Pilgrim Press, 1996), 110-115. 
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Sharpens Iron: Building Character In a Mentoring Relationship, “discipleship involves a 
call, a direct invitation from the teacher that borders on a command.” i03 Disciple means 
“learner” and it typically has a narrow “focus to spiritual dimension.” 104 Mentoring on the 
other hand is associated with the Latin word, protege meaning to protect. Mentoring 
focuses on transmitting wisdom and sound teaching to empower individuals to fulfill 
their purpose as defined by God; whereas discipleship focuses on developing individuals 
to possess the character of Christ. 

Over the years, mentoring has been defined in many ways. Webster New 
Collegiate Dictionary 105 defines the word “mentor” (noun) as “A wise and trusted 
counselor or teacher.” The verb mentoring is then defined as “To serve as a trusted 
counselor or teacher, especially in occupational settings;” and secondly, “To serve as a 
trusted counselor or teacher to (another person).” Webster identifies wisdom as being a 
key part to mentoring. 106 A mentor must be wise in providing instructions and guidance 
in helping a person to discover their purpose in life. A mentor must also be trustworthy. 
Trust is vital in any relationship, especially one that provides counseling or teaching. If 
the mentee does not find the mentor to be trustworthy, their association will not develop 
into the relationship needed for the mentoring process to be successful. 


103 Howard and William Hendricks, Ai Iron Sharpens Iron: Building Character In a Mentoring 
Relationship (Chicago, IL: Moody Press, 1995), 182. 

104 Ibid. 

105 Webster’s New Collegiate Dietionary, G. & C. Merriam Company, Springfield, MA, 1976. 


106 Ibid. 
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Marsha Sinetar defines mentoring as “a timeless funetion. Its elements reside in 
our heart.” 107 Sinetar sees mentoring as a heart matter. It is not something that randomly 
happens but it is a spiritual process that occurs between the mentor and mentee. The 
mentor must have a heart for mentoring in order for the process to be effective. Her 
definition also implies that mentoring is perhaps a call from God to anoint one for this 
specific form of ministry as the Apostle Paul did for his protege Timothy. 

Paul Stanley and Dr. Robert Clinton in their book Connecting defines mentoring 
as “a relational experience through which one person empowers another by sharing God- 
given resources.” 108 This relational experience is one who empowers and not dictates. 

The mentor empowers the mentee by sharing time, experiences, and wisdom. They help 
the mentee to discover their God-given purpose; they do not impose their views but they 
empower the mentee to discover their own place in life. This relational experience is 
powerful in itself as it fosters trust, which is a much needed characteristic for mentoring. 

Leomard Sweet in his book A Cup of Coffee at the Soul Cafe renders the 
definition of a Christian mentor as: “that of a lamp to illuminate the pathways that lies 
directly at his or her student’s feet, offering guidance and service in indirect ways.”i09 
This definition identifies mentoring as lighting the path of the mentee. Once again, it does 
not impose but it sheds light to a dark place of the unknown so the mentee can find his or 


107 Marsha Sinetar, The Mentor Spirit (New York, NY: St. Martin’s Griffin, 1998), 21. 

108 Robert Clinton and Paul Stanley, Connecting from Navpress, 1992 quoted in Tim Elmore book 
entitled “Mentoring: How to Invest Your Life in Others”, (Indianapolis, IN: Wesleyan Publishing House 
and Kingdom Publishing House, 1995), 13. 

109 Leonard Sweet, A Cup of Coffee at the Soul Cafe, (Nashville, TN: Broadman and Holman, 
1998), 180. 
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her way to the known. Sweet sees this process as being done indirectly; however, this 
reader sees this “guidance and service” being accomplished both directly and indirectly. 

In his book, Relational Refugees: Alienation and Reincorporation in African 
American Churches and Communities, Edward P. Wimberly states that “mentoring” is a 
relational style of teaching.” He defines mentoring as: “a model for transmitting life skills 
and can serve as the basis for theological education and pastoral care ministries.”no 
According to Wimberly, mentoring requires relationship. Through this relationship, the 
mentor transmits his or her experiences that will provide theological teaching as well as 
pastoral care. Life experiences have always proven to be a valuable tool for teaching 
provided that the person doing the teaching understands these experiences and how to use 
them as a teaching tool. 

Tim Elmore in his book. Mentoring: How to Invest Your Life in Others states that 
mentoring is “a positive dynamic that enables people to develop potential.”ni Elmore 
suggests that mentoring is to be a positive force in the life of another (mentee). The 
positive force is for the sole purpose of assisting the person in drawing out their purpose 
in life. He uses the word “enables” in his definition of a mentor which is simply another 
way of saying “empower.” 

Each of these definitions suggests that mentoring is an act of service from one 
person to another. Mentoring carries components of trust, spiritual art form, relational 
bonds, heart connections, and experiences. These components build the basic foundation 


110 Edward P. Wimberly, Relational Refugees: Alienation and Reincorporation in African 
American Churches and Communities, (Nashville, TN; Abingdon Press, 2000), 32. 
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for the mentor to provide wisdom and sound teaching to empower the mentee to fulfill 
his or her God-given purpose in life. 

Mentoring can be seen throughout biblical scriptures and stories. The first and 
most common use of mentoring is “Mentoring for Leadership Succession,” that can be 
found between Moses and Joshua, Elijah and Elisha, Jesus and the Disciples, and Paul 
and Timothy. In each of these biblical examples, the current leader prepared his 
successor. The successors were invited to come along side the mentor (Moses, Elijah, 
Jesus, and Paul) to prepare so that the ministry that God had entrusted to them would 
continue on. 

The second style of mentoring is “Mentoring for the Impartation of Wisdom and 
Instruction.” In this style of mentoring, a wiser person imparts wisdom and understanding 
into a younger and less experienced person called the mentee. Example of this style of 
mentoring can be found in Jethro and Moses. Jethro assessed the situation and then 
provided valuable wisdom that freed Moses to oversee the more challenging issues that 
occurred as well as provide leadership opportunities for others that they may grow and 
fulfill the call that God had purposed for their lives. 

Next, there is “Mentoring to provide Spiritual Guidance” that can be found in the 
story of Eli and Samuel. Often, leaders are faced at a cross road and they need spiritual 
guidance from a wise person who is able to discern God’s direction and timing for 
another person’s life. Eli and Samuel is a good example of this style of mentoring. 

Samuel had not come to know the voice of God and so, Eli discerned what was occurring 
and provided Samuel with spiritual guidance that led him to respond properly to the voice 


of God. 
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“Mentoring through Coaching” is a style of mentoring to coach a person in doing 
what is needed to be done as seen in the relationship between Mordecai and Esther. A 
mentor who acts as a coach speaks wisdom and directs a mentee in making the right 
decision. 

The last style of mentoring that this project focuses on is “Mentoring to 
Encourage.” Elizabeth and Mary are a good example of this style of mentoring. The 
following examples are forms of mentoring that have been used in the life of the biblical 
characters mentored earlier to empower them to fulfill their God-given purposes. 

Jethro, the father-in-law of Moses, mentored him by providing godly counseling. 
He first assessed the situation, then he advised Moses to delegate simple matters to men 
who possessed Godly character (Exodus 18:17-23). This would eliminate undue stress on 
Moses and free him up to handle the more difficult problems of the people. 

Mordecai, the cousin of Esther, mentored her into a position as Queen of Persia 
by coaching her to use wisdom in concealing her true identity until the proper time 
(Esther 3:10). This strategically placed a Jewish ally in the palace and proved to be a very 
successful mentoring relationship. Esther later mentored Mordecai by coaching him in 
leading all the Jews in Susa on a fast on her behalf. As a result, Esther received favor 
with the King and her life and the lives of her people were saved (Esther 5-8). 

The priest Eli mentored Samuel by providing him with spiritual guidance that led 
to Samuel learning to discern the voice of God (1 Kings 3:1-10). This spiritual guidance 
was key to the success of Samuel’s life as Israel’s priest (1 Samuel 1-3), prophet 
(1 Samuel 3:20), judge (1 Samuel 7:15), and seer (1 Samuel 9:5-14, 18-21). Although Eli 
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was not able to instill within his own sons spiritual guidance, he was successful in doing 
so with Samuel. 

Elizabeth and Mary are examples of mentoring to providing encouragement found 
in the New Testament. Elizabeth was an elder and wise cousin of Mary who understood 
what it was to receive rejection and ridicule from society over something she had no 
control over. Elizabeth had been barren, which was considered to be a disgrace in those 
days. Women’s primary purpose in the Jewish community was to produce a male 
offspring. If you could not do that, you received shame and embarrassment from the 
community. Elizabeth mentored Mary by encouraging her through a situation she had no 
control over. Susan Hunt says that not only did Elizabeth encourage Mary but she 
“affirmed Mary’s faith and challenged her to continue to believe God’s Word.”ii 2 Her 
mentorship provided not only encouragement but acceptance which Mary probably 
needed at that time. Mary gained the strength and inspiration she needed to fulfill the call 
on her life to give birth to the promised child (Euke 1:41-56). 

Jesus and the twelve is a prime example of group mentoring. Jesus began his 
ministry gathering disciples. During his life, Jesus developed a close relationship with 
twelve disciples and even a closer one with Peter, James, and John. He provided group 
mentoring to his disciples. He mentored them by instructing, teaching, coaching, 
providing spiritual guidance, and modeling before them the principles of God. He was the 
Eogos in the flesh (John 1:1; 14). Jesus prepared them to go forth and teach as Matthew 
28:19-20 says, “all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Eather, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost: Teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded 
you: and, lo, I am with you always, even unto the end of the world. Amen” (KJV). 


112 Hunt, 90. 
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Barnabas saw potential in Paul and opened the door to the Christian community 
for him to fulfill his call to ministry (Acts 9:26-28). Paul was considered to be a threat to 
the Christian community and they feared him because of his past of persecuting 
Christians. Paul needed Barnabas who saw the potential in him, believed in him, and 
knew how to present him to the body of Christ. It is through this style of mentoring that 
Paul was released from the religious community to spread the Gospel through his 
missionary travels. 

The Apostle Paul mentored Timothy, Titus, and many others to be faithful 
Christian leaders emphasizing the importance of character, word, and deed that are like 
Christ. Mentoring for succession was vital to Paul. He understood that in order for the 
teaching he received to continue it must be entrusted to faithful people. 113 This was not 
something that could be left to chance but it must be mentored into the hearts of those 
who have proven themselves to be reliable and faithful to the teaching of the Gospel of 
Jesus. Paul’s mentoring style mirrored that of Jesus as he provided spiritual guidance, 
teaching, counseling, coaching, and discipline to Timothy, Titus and many more. Just as 
Jesus charged the disciples to go forth and make disciples, Paul encouraged Timothy to 
do so as well. 114 


The Origins of the Word “Mentor” 

Although the concept of mentoring can be traced throughout the Bible, the first 
time the word was used was in Greek mythology—Homer’s epic poem “The Odyssey.” 

113 2 Timothy 2:2 
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In this epic poem, Mentor is the name given to the male guardian and tutor of Odysseus’ 
son Telemachus. Mentor functions as a wise counselor and guide, who assist Telemachus 
in his growth and development in the absence of his father. This was one of the most 
common understandings of the mentoring concept in ancient times. Proper growth and 
development of Telemachus could only occur with the counseling and guidance of a wise 
tutor. Likewise, the continuation of the existence of humanity was purposefully 
accomplished through the passing along of wisdom, skills, and knowledge of a wiser and 
more experienced person. 

According to Rick Lewis, the first use of the word “mentor” within the religious 
community appeared in Francois Fenelon’s book: The Adventures of Telemachus 
published in 1699 .115 Fenelon was a French archbishop, theologian, and writer who 
tutored the grandson of Louis XIV. Fenelon uses the character Mentor in Homer’s epic 
The Odyssey as a model to assist him with his assignment to mentor the King’s grandson. 

As humanity developed, so did the ways of communication, such as many schools 
of thought opened. For example, Plato opened the Academy where he mentored students 
like Aristotle on philosophical thinking. Justin Martyr (c. 100-c. 165), one of the first 
Christian apologists and theologians studied under the schools of Stoics, the Peripatetics, 
the Pythagoreans, and Platonists.iie Justin later was converted to Christianity and opened 
up a Christian philosophical school where mentoring occurred among Christian 
philosophers and theologians on defending the Christian faith. Tatian (c. 120-180), an 
Assyrian early Christian writer and theologian of the 2nd century is said to have become 

115 Rick Lewis, Mentoring Matters: Building Strong Christian Leaders, Avoiding Burnout, 
Reaching the Finishing Line, (Grand Rapids, MI: Monarch Books, 2009), 40. 

116 Thomas B. Falls, The Fathers of the Church (New York: Christian Heritage, Inc, 1948), 10. 
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Justin’s most outstanding pupil. in Like his mentor, he also established a school of 
thought. 118 

Throughout Church history, schools continue to spring forth within the Christian 
community where mentoring took place, producing successors for that school or in some 
cases, produced Christian leaders who went on to establish their own school where 
training of Christian thought took place and mentoring continued. The School of 
Alexandria is just one of those examples. It was at this school that Clement served and 
mentored Origen. Upon the death of Clement, Origen took his place at the school until 
controversy arose and he then left Alexandria and traveled to Caesarea where he founded 
his own school. 119 After this, many books and correspondence by theologians were 
written as a way of mentoring leaders on Christian thought and lifestyles. One example: 
Catechism was developed as a means of providing consistent teaching on biblical 
principles. 

In recent years, more and more books on practical ministry have begun to surface 
that addresses mentoring from the application and moral side. Books like Transforming 
the Rough Places: The Ministry of Supervision by Kenneth Pohly, past director emeritus 
of the Center for Supervision and Leadership Formation at United Theological Seminary 
that addresses the need for more supervision of ministers and laity in equipping them for 
the work of ministry. Pohly addresses this need as a term he calls “supervision.” Pohly 
defines supervision as something that is “a fact of life that all people experience to some 

117 Ibid., 13. 
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degree. For those of us who participate actively in the life of the church, it is an ever¬ 
present reality .”120 In the world of ministry, there is an unwritten rule that all pastors 
should have a pastor. This is to suggest that everyone has someone to hold them 
accountable and to ensure they continue to operate in the integrity, commitment of their 
calling. Pohly identifies five primary roles of a minister: 

(1) communicator of the Gospel through the various 
mediums available to people; (2) counselor to persons with 
genuine needs through caring personal relationships; (3) change 
agent within both the church and the larger community in which 
the church’s ministry takes place; (4) consultant to the laity in their 
church organizational responsibilities and in their mission to the 
world; and (5) celebrator of the significant events in the life of the 
congregation. 121 

As such, having someone who acts as what he calls a supervisor will ensure that 
the pastor or minister continues on the path set for him or her by God. This is what this 
researcher sees as one of the roles of mentoring. 

Mentoring also occurred through written works outside of the Christian 
community. As mentioned earlier, Martin Luther King, Jr. was mentored through the 
written works of Mahatma Gandhi. As a result, his view of bring change through 
nonviolence was established. 

In the beginning of history, mentoring was essential to the growth of humanity. 

An older, more experience, and wiser person (mentor) would instill in an unskilled and 
younger person (mentee) his or her knowledge and experiences that would increase the 
mentees learning, skill, and wit. However, as humanity grew and the spirit of competition 
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and self-preservation entered into the picture, the tradition of relational mentoring began 
to die. Tim Elmore in his book Mentoring: How to Invest Your Life in Others states to 
this point that: 

Throughout human history, mentoring was the primary means of 
passing on knowledge and skills in every field - from Greek 
philosophers to sailors - and in every culture. But in the modern 
age, the learning process shifted. It now relies primarily on 
computers, classrooms, books, and videos. Thus, today, the 
relational connection between the knowledge-and-experience giver 
and the receiver has weakened or is nonexistent. 122 

In this quote, Elmore captures the history of mentoring and gets to the root of the 
problem with current mentoring models that rely heavily on impersonal means of 
mentoring such as books and technology. Although mentoring can and does occur 
through books, it should not be the sole source of mentoring. The relational piece is very 
important not only for the mentee but for the mentor. As the two come together, they gain 
strength and knowledge as they converse. The relational mentoring style sharpens the 
intellect of both parties and enhances their understanding. This style of mentoring fosters 
the spirit of unity and support, recognizing no person is an island while rejecting the spirit 
of individualism. As Elmore indicates, before there were schools of thought, schools 
taught farming, industry, medicine, and law. This teaching relied on individuals who 
possessed the knowledge, often in the family, to pass on their knowledge to others. This 
form of passing on knowledge was done in the beginning as a necessity to continue the 
growth and existence of humanity. This style of mentoring that occurred within family 
later took on another form. Instead of mentoring people whose sole purpose for receiving 
information was out of necessity for life, it became a way of passing on knowledge to 
those who had a passion in a specific area. 
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However, as the relational style of mentoring had begun to be replaced by books 
and electronic media, many leaders in the Christian community began to cry out for the 
need to be mentored relationally. They are the Timothy’s of today in search for their 
Paul’s. That is, someone who will see the potential that lies within them, as Barnabas saw 
in Paul, take them under their wings and mentor them into their purpose. Ideally, the 
mentor is someone who can introduce them to the Christian community, bears witness 
that they are a person who is called by God, thus affirming them in that call. 

As the potential mentors in life were being held captive by their selfishness and 
self-centeredness, by holding onto their wisdom and life experiences, the mentee began to 
seek other avenues to be mentored. The avenues were: specialized people who provide 
instructional teaching in formal and informal settings, observation, written material, and 
computers and other various forms of media—video, CDs, and DVDs. Very few have 
used relational mentoring styles that helped in the formation of the leaders in the past. 
This however, is changing. Mentoring is becoming the new “buzzword” of the day. 123 As 
the cries for the need of relational mentoring have been ringing out over the past decade, 
those who sought it have now begun to provide it. Many books have been written over 
the past twenty years on the subject of mentoring. Over the years, many have sought to 
understand the concept of mentoring and yet there is still an issue with a lack of mentors 
and the understanding of the importance and significance of mentoring. In many cases, 
the one-time Timothys have turned the tables and have begun to provide the Pauls for the 
future generations to come. 
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Conclusion 

Throughout history, the concept of mentoring has been supported by the Bible 
and theologians. Each era had to face different aspect of the spiritual development of its 
leaders but all in all, the need for mentoring has always existed and has always been 
supported by the Bible and theologians. As the Church Fathers and theologians accepted 
leadership positions within the church, they found a need that was not present in their 
context for the development of church leaders and they responded to these needs by 
establishing monasteries, cathedral schools, universities, seminaries, Bible colleges, and 
training institutes. In addition, many began to write books, letters, and articles all for the 
purpose of mentoring up-and-coming leaders so that they may continue the traditions of 
the church and the church could continue to grow and to spread the Gospel just as it was 
instructed by Jesus. 

As we entered into the nineteenth century and beyond, mentoring changed. 
Mentoring began to move away from the once relational style to a non-personable style 
of mentoring that occurred through books, tapes, CDs, and DVDs, etc. The one-on-one 
relational mentoring had become hard to find. This is mostly due to the fact that the 
prospective mentors were being held captive by their own selfishness and self- 
centeredness. Instead of imparting into others, they held onto their wisdom and life 
experiences in fear that the mentee will become greater in the eyes of the people. As a 
result, the mentees began to seek other avenues to be mentored. These avenues were 
found through: specialized people who provide instructional teaching in formal and 
informal settings; observation; written material; and computers and other various forms 


of media—video, CDs, DVDs, and internet. 
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During this time, very few used relational mentoring styles that helped in the 
formation of the leaders in the past. This however is changing. Mentoring is becoming 
the new “buzzword” of the day. 124 As the cries for the need of relational mentoring has 
been ringing out over the past decade, those who sought it have now begun to provide it. 
Over the years, many have sought to understand the concept of mentoring and yet there is 
still an issue with a lack of mentors and the understanding of the importance and 
significance of mentoring. The problem is that there has not been enough training on the 
“how” of mentoring. Pastors and potential mentors tend to shy away from this concept of 
mentoring due to a lack of understanding and training in this area. Many did not have 
mentors themselves and had to learn aspects of ministry through trial and error. In 
addition, some Pastors and potential mentors have the wrong perception of the purpose 
and role of a mentor. Some believe that a mentor is a babysitter. With that interpretation 
of mentorship, many do not lend themselves to become mentors. Nevertheless, mentoring 
clergy is not babysitting. It is the impartation of wisdom by a “seasoned minister”i25 to a 
novice minister to aid him or her in discovering his or her gifts and call to ministry. 


124 Ibid., 13. 

125 The word used here “seasoned minister” is to refer to one who has been in ministry for a period 
of time, who have displayed Godly character, and who has shown they possess experience in various areas 
of ministry that they can impart into the life of others. 



CHAPTER FOUR 


METHODOLOGY 

Hypothesis 

The researcher’s context of ministry is Omega Baptist Church where the 
researcher is the Director of Christian Education. Omega is a predominately African- 
American congregation located in an urban community in Dayton, Ohio. Omega attracts 
ministers seeking to be prepared to embrace their call to ministry. However, there was no 
formal mentoring program in place to address this need. This project began by seeking to 
design, implement, and evaluate a mentoring program that would assist ministers in 
identifying and understanding their gifts and how to utilize those gifts in fulfilling their 
call. Nevertheless, as the researcher began to select participants for this project, she later 
realized that there was a greater need that had to be addressed before developing a 
mentoring manual for men tees. Training for seasoned ministers on how to mentor novice 
ministers to identify and understand their individual gifts and calling needed to be 
accomplished. 

Omega has always identified the need for mentors but there was no formal 
training in place to prepare mentors on how to mentor. They assumed that years in 
ministry automatically prepared a person to mentor. As such, seasoned ministers were 
paired with novice ministers for the purpose of mentoring. However, no mentoring was 
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taking place due to lack of training and understanding on both the mentors and mentees. 
What the researcher learned was that those who were considered to be seasoned ministers 
were labeled seasoned because they had more time in ministry than the novice ministers; 
some only having two years in ministry. Most of the “seasoned ministers” had not 
received mentoring and did not know how to mentor others in understanding their gifts 
and calling, they too were in need of a mentor and as such, no mentoring was occurring. 
This issue was simple. Before mentoring could occur, the mentors and mentees needed to 
understand the role and purpose of a mentor and the dynamics of mentoring. This new 
information caused the project to take a shift. Instead of focusing on a design model for 
mentees, the project changed to focus on designing, implementing, and evaluating a 
mentoring program that would teach seasoned ministers/pastors on the role and purpose 
of a mentor and how to mentor novice ministers in identifying and understanding their 
gifts and calling. 


Intervention 

(Description of Ministry Project) 

The design, implementation, and evaluation of this project produced a training 
manual for pastors and mentors on how to mentor clergy for the work of ministry. The 
manual consisted of seven chapters: (1) Historical Foundation of Mentoring, (2) Biblical 
Foundation of Mentoring, (3) Theological Foundations of Mentoring, (4) Characteristics 
of a Mentor, (5) the Role and Purpose of a Christian Mentor, (6) Developing a 
Relationship with Your Mentee, and (7) Mentoring Instructions (for each session with 
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your mentee). Eight one-hour workshop sessions were conducted that mirrored the seven 
chapters in the manual to include an introduction and purpose of the mentoring project. 

The first session was an introduction of the project. Each participant was given a 
three ring binder with the manual that was produced by the researcher. At the beginning 
of this session, the participants were given the pre-survey to complete. Afterwards, the 
researcher provided an overview of the mentoring project, background information 
concerning the purpose for the project. The session included an overview of the seven 
topical areas that are chapters in the manual as outlined above and the objectives for each 
session. 

Session Two followed the first session beginning with the objective of the 
training. This session provided an overview of the “History of Mentoring” among the 
faith community. It included the dynamics of Old Testament mentoring relationships like 
Jethro and Moses, Moses and Joshua, Elijah and Elisha and New Testament mentoring 
relationships such as Elizabeth and Mary, Barnabas and Paul, Jesus and the Disciples. In 
addition, the session covered the various definitions of a mentor, the origination of the 
word mentor and how this concept of mentoring has developed over the years and has 
been used in the Bible and throughout history. 

Session Three covered the “Biblical Eoundations of Mentoring.” This session 
provided training around two key Biblical Scriptures, Proverbs 27:17 and 2 Timothy 2:2 
that support the concept of mentoring as a way of preparing others for ministry. 

Session Pour focused training on “Theological Eoundations of Mentoring.” In this 
session, training was provided on the early Church Pathers and Theologians views on 
mentoring and how they moved on their convictions to prepare others for the work of the 
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ministry. Church Fathers and Ancient Theologians like Augustine, Gregory the Great, 
John Chrysostom, and Ambrose. In addition, the session included training on 
contemporary theologians’ and scholars views on mentoring today and how they are 
making use of this old tradition. 

Session Five provided training on the “Characteristics of Mentoring.” This 
session provided an outline of key characteristics a mentor should have and how each is 
used within the mentoring relationship. 

Session Six dealt with the “Role and Purpose of a Mentor.” This training session 
defined the role and purpose of a mentor. The researcher believes that it is important that 
the mentor understands his or her role and purpose in order that they may have a venue to 
operate. It was her premise that when we do not understand our roles and purpose, we are 
subject to operate outside of those places. 

Session Seven focused on “Developing a Relationship with Your Mentee: The 
Gift of Sharing Self.” This was a key training session. The session included training on 
the different ways of communicating for the development of relationship. 

Communication is essential for the success of all relationships. In mentoring, it is 
important to listen, discerning what is said and what is not said by the mentee. In 
addition, this training session provided suggestions on how a relationship can be formed 
between the mentor and mentee and some of the pitfalls to avoid. It focused on key 
elements of a relation such as: love, respect, confidentiality, and trust. 

The last session, Session Seven provided training on “Mentoring Instructions for 
Mentor/Mentee Weekly Sessions.” This session provided a format for weekly mentor and 
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mentee one-on-one sessions, giving a step-by-step outline on how to start the process of 
mentoring. 

There were three participating groups (mentors, mentees, and contextual 
associates). A pre- and post-survey was administered to two groups of people who 
represented mentors and mentees. An evaluation form was given to contextual associates 
to determine if objectives were met and provide observation of the effectiveness of the 
training material to the increase of the knowledge of the participants surrounding the 
dynamics of mentoring. 


Research Design 

The project employed a qualitative research method supported by investigative 
triangulation. It consisted of pre- and post-surveys, evaluations, observations, and 
interviews. The project began with six novice ministers (three men and three women), 
two mentors (one man and one woman), and twelve contextual associates (seven men and 
five women). The qualitative research method was used to assess the effectiveness of this 
mentoring program from three perspectives, investigative triangulation. First, it obtained 
data from those for whom this project is designed to address, the mentors/pastors. 
Secondly, the triangulation included the benefactors of trained mentors, the mentees. 
Finally, the triangulation included an evaluation form that was completed from a mixed 
group of lay members, ministers, deacons, and trustees all of different levels of Christian 
experience who acted as the contextual associates for this project. The contextual 
associates were responsible for observing the effects of the training on the mentors and 
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mentees level of knowledge and understanding around the purpose and role of a mentor 
and how mentoring is accomplished. 

The design, implementation, and evaluation of this project, consisted of eight one- 

hour workshops that focused on key aspects of mentoring. The workshops were held on 

two consecutive Saturdays, September 18, 2010 and September 25, 2010. In selecting a 

research model that would investigate the appropriate approach for this project, the 

researcher used action research. Action research allowed the researcher to develop this 

project and evaluate if the material and teaching increase the knowledge of the 

participants or if improvements to the curriculum were required in order to render an 

increase in learning for the participants. In addition, the researcher decided upon the 

action research principle, “Theory, Practice, and Transformation” as the principle that 

would be the guide for this research project. This principle proposes that: 

For action researchers, theory informs practice, and practice 
refines theory, in a continuous transformation. In any setting, 
people’s actions are based on implicitly held assumptions theories 
and hypotheses, and with every observed result, theoretical 
knowledge is enhanced. The two are intertwined aspects of a single 
change process. It is up to the researchers to make explicit the 
theoretical justifications for the actions, and to question the bases 
of those justifications. The ensuing practical applications that 
follow are subjected to further analysis, in a transformative cycle 
that continuously alternates emphasis between theory and 
practice. 1 


The researcher began the design of the project by clearly identifying the problem 
(Diagnosing), which was “the need for a mentoring program that would train mentors in 
assisting novice ministers in identifying and understanding their gifts and calling.” Next, 
action planning occurred. In this, the researcher established the purpose of the study, and 

1 John W. Creswell, Research Design: Qualitative, Quantitative, and Mixed Methods Approach, 
Third edition (Thousand Oaks, CA: SAGE Publication, Inc, 2009), 4. 
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considered alternative courses of action such as developing a mentoring curriculum that 
trained pastors and mentors on the role and purpose of a mentor and steps in mentoring 
clergy on identifying and understanding their gifts and calling. The action research 
continued as the researcher took action in putting together a team of twelve contextual 
associates who acted as junior researchers, assisting her in the development of a course 
outline and research questions. 

The course consisted of an introduction and an overview of seven chapters: (1) 
Historical Foundation of Mentoring, (2) Biblical Foundation of Mentoring, (3) 
Theological Foundations of Mentoring, (4) Characteristics of a Mentor, (5) the Role and 
Purpose of a Christian Mentor, (6) Developing a Relationship with Your Mentee, and (7) 
Mentoring Instructions (for each session with your mentee). From this outline, nineteen 
questions were developed into a pre- and post-survey. 

Once an outline was put together, the researcher continued to do action research 
by selecting six novice ministers and two mentors who acted as the participants for which 
the curriculum and training would be tested. Next, the researcher used the “explanatory” 
style of research to develop the pre- and post-survey questions. This style obtains data 
from participant observation, in-depth interviewing, and pre- and post-survey 
questionnaires. In addition, an evaluation form was established for the contextual 
associates to critique the effectiveness of the training. 

The methodology used in this project was a qualitative method. Qualitative 


method is defined as: 
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Qualitative research is a means for exploring and understanding 
the meaning individuals or groups ascribe to a social or human 
problem. The process of research involves emerging questions and 
procedures, data typically collected in the participant’s setting, data 
analysis inductively building from particulars to general themes, 
and the researcher making interpretations of the meaning of the 
data. 2 

This method allowed the researcher to obtain data during workshops, from pre- 
and post-surveys, and evaluation forms. To capture data from these three groups, a pre¬ 
survey was provided to the mentor and mentee groups and a consolidated evaluation form 
for the Contextual Associates. The pre- and post-survey were both a qualitative survey 
consisting of a mix of questions. It began with capturing the demographics of the 
individual: name, number of years in ministry, phone and cell numbers, address, e-mail 
address, gender, race, number of years at current church, education level. See Appendix 
C for sample of pre- and post-survey. 

In addition, at the end of the eight workshops, this method ascribed to in-depth 
interviews. As such, in-depth interviews were held with the participants to capture their 
overall experience of the program and how it impacted their understanding of the role 
and purpose of a mentor. Appendix A provides a summary of the demographics of the 
participants for this project. 


Measurement 


To provide training to pastors and mentors on how to mentor clergy for the work 
of ministry, the researcher designed a manual to act as her teaching tool. She prepared a 
pre- and post-survey that addressed the level of knowledge that was being covered in 


2 Ibid. 
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each chapter. The pre-survey was to gauge their understanding of the topic areas prior to 
training and the post-survey was to determine if the participants’ knowledge had 
increased after training. The surveys included a lacquer scale of one to five in the area of 
knowledge and level of experience; one being the lowest and five the highest in both 
categories. If the individuals level of knowledge increased by one level, this would 
communicate to the researcher that some learning had occurred and the material being 
presented is good for increasing the level of knowledge for participants in that subject 
area. If no increase in levels occurred after teaching, it would communicate that perhaps 
additional time was needed in order for participant’s knowledge level to be increased or 
the participant already had an understanding of a particular area of study. This does not 
communicate that the material being present is not relevant; it simply affirms that some 
people have a certain level of understanding as it relates to the subject of mentoring. 
However, a review of history, theology, and biblical foundations are important to ensure 
that all participants walk away with the same information and understanding. 

In addition, a separate measuring tool was prepared in the form of an evaluation 
form. This form was provided to the Contextual Associates for them to assess the 
effectiveness of the training provided and if the objectives were met for each chapter 
discussed. It was important not only to assess any change in the level of knowledge and 
experience of the mentors and mentees who participated in the training, but also to assess 
the material and the presentation of the training by the researcher. A simple “yes” and 
“no” was asked to determine if the objectives were accomplished for each subject matter 
being presented. If objectives were met but the participants level of knowledge was not 
increased after training this would imply that perhaps the participants were further along 
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in the knowledge than the researcher thought or that another method of presenting the 
material was needed to increase the level of knowledge of the participants. 

Overall, the measurements of the pre- and post-survey were used as a source to 
determine whether or not the material being presented would provide an increase in the 
knowledge and understanding of the concept and dynamics of mentoring. This was 
significant for the researcher in that she believed that the basics of mentoring needed to 
be understood by all participants in order for successful mentoring to occur. It was her 
belief that if the participants understood the history, theological, and biblical aspects of 
mentoring and how it had been used over the centuries within the Christian church, 
participants would walk away with the assurance that mentoring is and has always been a 
part of God’s divine plan in growing and bringing understanding to the body of Christ. 

Instrumentation 

As mentioned earlier, the project used a triangle method to measure its results. A 
pre- and post-survey to measure the level of knowledge of the participants. The pre- and 
post-survey were both a qualitative surveys consisting of a mix of questions. It began 
with capturing the demographics of the individual: name, number of years in ministry, 
phone and cell numbers, address, e-mail address, gender, race, number of years at current 
church, education level. The remaining part of the survey was divided into three sections 
to gauge their understanding of mentoring in the following areas: Historical Foundation, 
Biblical Foundation, Theological Foundation, Biblical Characteristics of a Christian 
Mentor, The Role and Purpose of Mentoring, Communicating with Your Mentee, and the 
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level of experience they have in mentoring others. The three sections were broken down 
as: open-ended questions, level of knowledge, and level of experience. 

The first section contained three open-ended questions around the definition of 
mentoring, their attitude concerning mentoring, and their attitude concerning this project 
on mentoring. The three questions asked were: (1) Define mentoring according to your 
own understanding, (2) How do you feel about mentoring? and (3) What are your 
thoughts concerning this minister’s mentoring program? 

The next set of questions where categorized by topic, each asking two-to-four 
questions concerning their level of knowledge of the subject matters. The first six topics 
measured their level of knowledge based on the following scale: 

• None = 1 

• Little = 2 

• Average = 3 

• Above average = 4 

• Very knowledgeable = 5 

The first topic under category two, “Biblical Foundation” asked three questions: 
(1) Knowledge of Biblical Foundations for mentoring; (2) Knowledge of Old Testament 
Scriptures on mentoring; and (3) Knowledge of New Testament Scripture on mentoring. 
In most cases, the pre- and post-survey showed an increase in knowledge for most 
participants after training. 

The second topic in category two, “Historical Foundation” asked four questions: 
(1) Knowledge of the history of mentoring, (2) Knowledge of the origin of the word 
mentor, (3) Knowledge of mentoring models in the Old Testament, and (4) Knowledge of 
mentoring models in the New Testament. 
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The third topic of the pre- and post-survey surveyed the level of knowledge 
concerning “Theological Foundation.” There were three questions under this topic that 
were asked: (1) How fa mi liar are you with the view of Ancient Church Fathers on 
mentoring; (2) How fa mi liar are you with Contemporary Theologians views on 
mentoring; and (3) How familiar are you with the 21st Century Theologians views on 
mentoring. 

The fourth topic surveyed the participants’ level of knowledge of “Biblical 
Characteristics on Mentoring.” Under this category, two questions were asked: (1) Level 
of working knowledge of the Biblical Characteristics of mentoring; and (2) Knowledge of 
Scripture for Biblical Characteristics of mentoring. 

The fifth topic, “Role and Purpose of Mentoring” there were also two questions 
asked: (1) How familiar are you with the role and purpose of a mentor; and (2) Level of 
knowledge of Scriptures that define the roles of a mentor. 

The last topic assessed the mentor’s and mentees level of knowledge in 
“Communication.” This category covered two questions: (1) Knowledgeable about the 
different levels of communications in mentoring; and (2) How knowledgeable are you 
about developing mentoring relationships? 

The last category of the pre- and post-survey assessed the level of experience, 
“Other.” This category had three questions that were based on a scale of 1 to 5: Novice 
=1, Beginner = 2, Intermediate = 3, Experience = 4 and Expert = 5. The three questions 
that were asked were: (1) Eevel of mentoring experience; (2) At what level have you 
done intentional mentoring, and (3) At what level have you done distance mentoring? 
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In addition to a pre- and post-survey given to the mentors and mentees, an 
evaluation form was given to the Contextual Associates to assess their observation of the 
effectiveness of the material being presented. The Contextual Associates were asked to 
evaluate six areas with a “Yes” or “No” response. There were two questions asked: (1) 
Were the objectives of the workshop clearly outlined?; and (2) Were the objectives of the 
workshop listed below fulfilled? 

• Session 1 - Historical Foundations of Mentoring 

• Session 2 - Biblical Foundations of Mentoring 

• Session 3 - Theological Foundations of Mentoring 

• Session 4 - Characteristics of a Mentor 

• Session 5 - Developing Relationships 

• Session 6 - Mentoring Instructions 


The last question asked for the Contextual Associates overall observation. Those 
questions were: (1) Was the material easy to understand and follow? (2) Did attendees 
appear to understand material being presented? (3) Did workshops meet your 
expectations? and (4) What where your overall observations? 

The topics that were covered during the Mentoring Clergy for the Work of 
Ministry: A How-To Manual for Pastors and Mentors project correlated to the questions 


presented in both the mentors/mentees survey and contextual associate evaluation form. 




CHAPTER FIVE 


FIELD EXPERIENCE 

The implementation of the project design Mentoring Clergy for the Work of 
Ministry: A How-To Manual for Pastors and Mentors began on September 18, 2010 at 
9:00 a.m. at Omega Baptist Church, Harvard Campus, room 209. In attendance were two 
mentors, six mentees, twelve contextual associates, the Senior Pastor, and the researcher. 
The researcher greeted the individuals as they came in and assigned one contextual 
associate to operate the digital video camera and one to operate the cassette player. 

During the first workshop, there was an issue with one of the participants 
(C3/B6). Initially, Contextual Associate C3 was asked by the researcher to participate as 
a contextual associate; however, the Senior Pastor later provided his name to the 
researcher as one of the mentees. Due to the researchers observation of the individual’s 
personality and experience the researcher reluctantly accepted this change from the 
Senior Pastor. The researcher did not believe the individual would be willing to be a 
mentee. Just as the researcher thought, this participant did not fully participate as a 
mentee. 

During the first workshop, the Contextual Associate (C3) who was also a Mentee 
(B6) came late due to a scheduling conflict with the Men’s Ministry breakfast with the 
Senior Pastor. The researcher had talked with the Pastor before he left for the breakfast 
and expressed her concern that Mentee B6 was not going to participate as a mentee. The 
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Pastor encouraged the researcher saying, “Let’s wait and see what he does.” Mentee B6 
finally arrived half-way through the first workshop. When he came in, he sat with his 
body turned sideways away from the researcher. His demeanor was one with attitude. It 
was very obvious to the researcher and others that he did not want to be in the room as a 
mentee. He even refused to sign in or complete the pre- or post-surveys. He did however; 
complete a Contextual Associate Evaluation Form. When the researcher followed-up 
with a telephone interview with him, Mentee B6 indicated that he had aheady went 
through a mentoring program at his previous church and did not see where the workshops 
would be beneficial to him. He even stated that he would be glad to act as a mentor and 
even a contextual associate but to act as a mentee was a waste of his time. 

The researcher agreed to allow him to resume his original position in this project 
as a contextual associate. This seemed to be a good move; C3/B6 later participated in the 
training, conversations, the activities, and setting up and tearing down of the classroom. 

Collection of Data 

After everyone settled in, the researcher administered the pre-survey to the 
mentors and mentees. In addition, an evaluation form was given to the contextual 
associates to complete at the end of the workshops. The evaluation form was to evaluate 
the overall course material and training. To promote anonymity of the group, each 
participant was assigned a code based on their role in the project (A=mentor, B=mentees, 
and C=contextual associates). The post-survey was administered by the researcher after 


the last session. 
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The collection of data resulted in twenty graphs that show the pre- and post¬ 
survey results of two mentors and five men tees. The sixth mentee, (B6) as mentioned 
above did not complete the pre- or post-survey. So no data was obtained from him. 

Analysis of Data 

The data collected consisted of twenty questions from the pre- and post-surveys, 
totaling 280 responses. In addition, there were twelve questions from the contextual 
associates’ evaluation form that produced one hundred and forty-four data entries. Due to 
the number of data responses, only a small sample will be analyzed to determine the 
effectiveness of this project. 

To begin, the mentors and mentees were both asked to respond to three open- 
ended questions as part of the pre- and post-survey. Below are the responses to those 
questions. 


Category 1 

Analysis of Open Ended Questions 


Question 1: Define mentoring according to your own understanding. 


Pre-Survey Responses 


Mentor A1: “Imparting truths learned along the way to help others avoid some of the 
pitfalls which will be encountered on the journey.” 

Mentor A2: “Mentoring is imparting of experience/knowledge based on the need of the 
mentee in a particular and desired area of growth and is mutually agreed 
upon. Mentoring is two-way communication, working toward a common 
goal focused on development.” 
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Mentee Bl: 

Mentee B2: 
Mentee B3: 

Mentee B4: 

Mentee B5: 
Mentee B6: 


“One who is willing to be lead (by God) to be a vessel to be used by God for 
His prefect will to be a blessing by using his/her gifts”. 

“Depositing wisdom into another—also guidance.” 

Talking or sharing wisdom with others in hope to better their life personally 
or in business.” 

“Taking time to help to impart things in their lives to help them to become 
better people.” 

A mentor is a teacher. 

Did not provide a response 


Post-Survey Responses 


Mentor Al: 
Mentor A2: 

Mentee Bl: 

Mentee B2: 
Mentee B3: 
Mentee B4: 

Mentee B5: 
Mentee B6: 


“Training others to walk where you have walked.” 

“Mentoring is passing on wisdom, skills, and knowledge of a wiser and 
more experienced person.” 

“One who is willing to be lead (by God) to be a vessel to be used by God for 
His prefect will to be a blessing by using his/her gifts.” 

“Imparting knowledge to others.” 

“1 am a mentor by nature; 1 always guide and build others up.” 

“Helping someone to guide them in the right direction. To help them to be a 
better person so that they will be a blessing in people’s lives. 

“A mentor is more than a teacher. A mentor is a guide.” 

Did not provide a response 


Summary and Observation 


Based on the pre- and post-survey results, it appears that all of the participants 
began with some working knowledge of the definition of a mentor. This result is not 
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surprising to the researcher as most people have some level of knowledge of the purpose 
of a mentor. The issue concerning mentoring is often not “what” but “how” to mentor. In 
other words, most do not know the steps to mentor ministers into understanding their 
gifts and calling. As such, they either do not attempt to mentor or they go about it 
haphazardly. 

Question 2: How Do you feel about mentoring? 

Pre-Survey Responses 

Mentor Al: “1 love to share because 1 also learn. 1 love the process because you get to see 
growth on both sides—mentor and mentee.” 

Mentor A2: “1 believe it is necessary but under-utilized in the African American 

community and when utilized it is many times without proper training and 
structure.” 

Mentee Bl: “Ready to learn, go deeper into my relationship with God.” 

Mentee B2: “1 think mentoring is needed for success.” 

Mentee B3: “1 love mentoring, receiving and giving. It is not always easy but needed.” 
Mentee B4: “Good.” 

Mentee B5: “1 think it is okay and needed.” 

Mentee B6: Did not provide a response 

Post-Survey Responses 

Mentor Al: “Looking forward to the challenge.” 

Mentor A2: “1 believe it’s a way to help others to grow and develop to achieve their 
desired outcome.” 


Mentee B1: “Unchanged.” 
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Mentee B2: 
Mentee B3: 
Mentee B4: 
Mentee B5: 
Mentee B6: 


“Good. 1 believe it’s important in all aspects of life.” 

“Mentoring is key to building a strong relationship and community.” 
“Good because it is so needed.” 

“It is something that we need at the church more.” 

Did not provide a response 


Summary and Observation 


A review of the pre- and post-survey results, suggest that all participants that 
responded to this question believe that mentoring is important to the continual growth of 
others. This response is not a surprise to the researcher. The researcher had observed 
prior to doing this project that most people felt Omega needed trained mentors to help to 
usher clergy and lay leaders in understanding their giftedness and purpose. The need for 
trained mentors and mentoring at Omega is a need that many have longed to receive. 


Question 3: What are your thoughts concerning this ministers mentoring program? 


Pre-Survey Responses 


Mentor Al: “Look forward to being a part. This should make us all better. Looking 
forward to the challenge.” 

Mentor A2: “I am excited about it. My thoughts are: a) A program/organized approached 
is needed; b) I believe this is a great start and hope one continue to build 
upon it.” 


Mentee Bl: “Excited! Going deeper in God!” 

Mentee B2: “This program is much needed in all teaching situations. The church needs 
mentoring programs for understanding of position and direction of 
leadership.” 
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Mentee B3: 
Mentee B4: 
Mentee B5: 


“It will help bring clarity to what I do.” 

“Long overdue. We need mentoring in all ministries.” 

“The first time I heard about it I knew it was something I wanted to be a part 


of. 
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Mentee B6: Did not provide a response 


Post-Survey Responses 


Mentor Al: 
Mentor A2: 
Mentee B1: 
Mentee B2: 
Mentee B3: 
Mentee B4: 
Mentee B5: 

Mentee B6: 


“Look forward to being involved.” 

“Believe it will be beneficial to all participants.” 

“It will help bring clarity to what I do.” 

“I am excited about the program.” 

“This minister’s program today has put my mind and heart at ease.” 

“I think it is much needed.” 

“This is the best workshop I have every attended and I have attended several 
even some at the Seminary. This was GREAT!” 

Did not provide a response 


Summary and Observation 


In responding to question three, all participants who responded indicated that they 
believed that this mentoring program was good. Many had expressed in interviews the 
need for a mentor as well as a need for training that helped mentors know how to mentor 
novice ministers. Most mentees expressed that in the past, their experience with seasoned 
ministers who were assigned to be their mentor at Omega did not establish a relationship 
with them, nor did they appear to want to provide any assistance in helping them to 
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understand their gifts and calling. It is this researcher’s observation that the lack of 
mentoring on the part of the seasoned ministers at Omega is partially due to a lack of 
training and comprehension of the dynamics of mentoring. Many did not have a mentor 
themselves and did not realize the importance of first building a relationship with their 
mentee or even how to go about building a relationship, and establishing guidelines 
upfront with their mentee. This project sought to address those deficiencies by providing 
training for mentors on how to mentor. 


Category 2 

Analysis of Level of Knowledge Questions 

The next set of questions where categorized by topic, each asking two-to-four 
questions concerning their level of knowledge of the subject matters. The first six 
categories measured their level of knowledge based on the following scale: None = 1; 
Little = 2; Average = 3; Above Average = 4; and Very Knowledgeable = 5. 

The first topic, “Biblical Foundation” asked three questions: (1) Knowledge of 
Biblical Foundations for mentoring; (2) Knowledge of Old Testament Scriptures on 
mentoring; and (3) Knowledge of New Testament Scripture on mentoring. In most cases, 
the pre- and post-survey showed an increase in knowledge for most participants after 
training. The results from these questions suggest to the researcher whether or not the 
participants believed that the material covered increased their level of knowledge. It is 
important to the researcher that the participants understanding of Biblical Foundations be 
established as a foundation for mentoring clergy and all participants walk away with that 
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understanding. One of the premises of this project is that although the word mentoring 
does not appear in the Bible, the concept of mentoring can be found in both Old and New 
Testaments. The increase in knowledge of the participants in this topic area 
communicates to the researcher an increase in the success rate of a mentoring program, 
although it is not the only factor that will communicate success. 

Topic One-Biblical Foundations 

Question #1-Knowledge of Biblical Foundations for mentoring 

For question one. Mentor A2, Mentee B2, Mentee B3, and Mentee B4 all 
demonstrated a change in attitude concerning their knowledge of Biblical Foundations for 
mentoring. Each of these participants level of knowledge increased by one level; 
expressing an average level of knowledge of Biblical Foundations of mentoring. Mentee 
B4 and Mentee B5 post-survey showed that their level of knowledge grew to the highest 
level—5, very knowledgeable. Whereas Mentor A1 and Mentee B2 did not show any 
change in the level of knowledge concerning Biblical Foundations. The lack of increase 
in the level of knowledge for mentor A1 and Mentee B2 had a lot to do with their prior 
knowledge of Biblical characters used from the Bible to express mentoring models. 

These results however do not suggest that the material is not sufficient for training others 
in this subject area. It simply shows that for some who are very familiar with biblical text 
and interpretation may find this area of training as a review or a refreshing of knowledge. 


Nonetheless, there will be some like Mentor A2, Mentee B2, Mentee B3, and Mentee B4 
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who will gain knowledge and understanding from teaching in this topic as seen in their 
pre- and post-survey results. 

Question #2-Knowledge of Old Testament Scriptures on mentoring 

In this question, Mentor A2, Mentee B2, and Mentee B4 demonstrated a change 
in learning concerning their knowledge of Old Testament Scriptures on mentoring. 
Whereas, Mentee B3 appears to have lost some understanding; however, when 
interviewed, Mentee B3 indicated that after training, she realized that she did not know as 
much as she had thought in the beginning of this training. This result is significant in that 
it communicates that it is possible for people to perceive they know more than they 
actually do. Thus, training on a subject matter is important regardless of how much the 
person thinks they know or how long they have been in ministry. The training will do one 
of two things, it will either reinforce what a person already knows, or teach them 
something new. It may also clarify any misunderstandings they may have held 
concerning a particular subject matter. 

Question #3-Knowledge of New Testament Scripture on mentoring 

In this question. Mentor A2, Mentee B2, and Mentee B4 demonstrated a change 
in attitude concerning their knowledge of New Testament Scriptures on mentoring; 
however, Mentee B3 appeared to have lost information in this area. Mentee B3 entered 
into the training with a number 3—average level of knowledge but ended with a number 
2—little knowledge. This would appear that there was some confusion that caused a drop 
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in knowledge. A post-interview indicated that B3 level of knowledge in the beginning 
was not what she thought it was. It was only after receiving the training that Mentee B3 
came to understand that she did not have a good working knowledge of New Testament 
Scriptures on mentoring as she originally thought. The post-survey results of Mentee B3 
are an honest assessment of her understanding. The reflective comments from Question 2 
above concerning Mentee B3 also pertain to this question. 

Summary and Observation 

Overall, for the first topical area covered, “Biblical Foundations for Mentoring,” 
the researcher determined that the training and material covered appeared to produce an 
increase in knowledge in most of the participants. As such, this topic produced a 
favorable outcome for the researcher. The results of the surveys showed that training in 
this topical area was needed to produce a foundation for understanding that mentoring is 
rooted in the Bible, in both Old and New Testaments Scriptures. 

Topic Two-Historical Foundations 

The second topic covered under this category was “Historical Foundations.” 
Under this topic, four questions were asked of the participants: (1) Knowledge of the 
history of mentoring, (2) Knowledge of the origin of the word mentor, (3) Knowledge of 
mentoring models in the Old Testament, and (4) Knowledge of mentoring models in the 
New Testament. The results of these questions are as follows: 
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Question #1-Knowledge of the history of mentoring 

In question one under Historical Foundations, all participants appeared to have 
gained knowledge. In the pre-survey questionnaire Mentor A2 did not rate her level of 
knowledge. Before training three participants (Mentor Al, Mentee B4, and Mentee B5) 
rated themselves as having a level 3—average knowledge concerning the history of 
mentoring. At the end of the training, the post-survey showed that Mentor Al, Mentor 
A2, Mentee B4, all concluded the training with an increased knowledge by at least one 
level, reaching a level 4—above average. However, Mentee B5 scored two levels of 
increase taking him from a level 3—average to a level 5—very knowledgeable. This may 
appear to be unrealistic for the amount of time given to this study. However, this is what 
the individual believed his knowledge level increased. The other three participants 
Mentee Bl, B2, and B3 increased their knowledge by one level; however, Mentee B1 and 
B2 began with a level 2—little knowledge and grew to level 3—average knowledge. 
Mentee B3 began with a level 1—none, and increased to level 2—little. The lower 
numbers recorded by Mentee Bl, Mentee B2, and Mentee B3 may have to do with their 
lack of exposure to Bible history. 

Question #2-Knowledge of the origin of the word mentor 

Question two, under the topic. Historical Foundation all participants with the 
exception of Mentor Al and A2 demonstrated a change in attitude concerning their 
knowledge of the origin of the word Mentor. Mentee B4 and B5 knowledge level grew 
two levels, going from level 3—average and level 2—little to a level 5—very 
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knowledgeable and level 4—above average respectively. Although Mentor A1 and A2 
showed average and above average levels of knowledge of the origin of the word mentor, 
personal interviews with these individuals showed that before training they did not know 
where the word originated. In doing research for the project, Mentor A1 and A2 had been 
in a discussion with the researcher where she expressed that the word mentor was not 
found in the Bible and that it actually originated in Homers epic “The Odyssey.” This is 
why they were able to indicate on the pre-survey that they had knowledge of the origin of 
the word “mentor” and that knowledge did not change as the researcher provided others 
with that information. 

Question #3-Knowledge of mentoring models in the Old Testament 

In response to question three, five of the participants (Mentor A2, Mentees B2, 
B3, B4, and B5) demonstrated a change in attitude concerning their knowledge of 
mentoring models in the Old Testament. Mentee B5 results appeared to show that he had 
the greatest increase in knowledge. A personal interview revealed that this individual 
received the training well and was excited about the information and training he was 
receiving. Although this individual is well versed in biblical studies, he had not made the 
connection of mentoring models that were used in this project. 

Question #4-Knowledge of mentoring models in the New Testament 

The post-survey results of this question showed that five of the participants 
(Mentees Bl, B2, B3, B4, and B5) demonstrated a change in attitude concerning their 
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knowledge of mentoring models in the New Testament. Mentors A1 and A2 have a 
strong biblical background and it is not surprising that their level of knowledge did not 
increase. Mentor A1 entered into training with a level 3—average knowledge and 
finished the training with the same level. Whereas Mentor A2 entered with a level 4— 
above average level and ended with the same level of knowledge. Both Mentors were 
already familiar with the mentor relationship between Jesus and the disciples, Barnabas 
and Paul, Paul and Timothy which were presented during the training. It is not so 
important to the researcher that the participants know all of the mentoring relationships in 
the Bible but that they have a good grasp of the dynamics of some of those relationships 
and how they interacted with one another in ushering the mentee into the understanding 
of their gifts and calling. This was accomplished through the training. 

Summary and Observation 

Overall, for the second topical area covered, “Historical Foundations for 
Mentoring,” the researcher has determined that the training and material covered did 
produce an increase in knowledge in most of the participants. As such, this topic 
produced a favorable outcome for the researcher. The results of the surveys showed that 
training in this topical area was needed to show that mentoring has been used throughout 
history. This training showed how mentoring was used in the beginning as a way to 
continue the livelihood of humanity, among different disciplines, and how it is being used 
in this present day. This knowledge and understanding helps to support the concept of 
mentoring as a way of preparing men and women for the work of ministry. 
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Topic Three -Theological Foundations 

Under Topic Three, “Theological Foundations,” three questions were asked of the 
participants to obtain their level of knowledge in this topical area. The questions asked 
were: (1) How familiar are you with the view of Ancient Church Fathers on mentoring; 

(2) How familiar are you with Contemporary Theologians views on mentoring; and (3) 
How familiar are you with the 21st Century Theologians views on mentoring. The 
assessment of this topical area was to ensure participants understood that mentoring has 
been used not only in the Bible and throughout history, but it has also been used by 
theologians and Ancient Church Fathers. 

Question #1-How familiar are you with the view of Ancient Church Fathers on 
mentoring ? 

According to the pre- and post-surveys, six of the participants (Mentors A1 and 
A2, Mentees B2, B3, B4, and B5) demonstrated a change in attitude concerning their 
familiarity with the views of the Ancient Church Fathers on mentoring. In this topic area 
most of the participants had not received training on the Ancient Church Father. As such, 
all participants with the exception of Mentee B1 increased in this area of knowledge. 
Mentee B1 indicated that she began with a level 2—little information about the views of 
Ancient Church Fathers, however, during the training and personal interview the 
researcher learned that Mentee B1 did not have any understanding or knowledge in this 
area. This was a difficult area of understanding for this mentee. The shortness of training 
was not enough for her to grasp an understanding of the Ancient Church Fathers, how 
they fit in the history of the church, and the influence they have made on the development 
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of the doctrine of the church as we know it today. More time on this subject will most 
likely produce a greater understanding in this area for Mentee B1 and others. As 
mentioned before, the topic of theology was a new concept for most of the mentees. 
Before this workshop, many had not been exposed to a study on theology or Ancient 
Church Fathers which explains the low numbers in the pre- and post-surveys. 

Question #2-How familiar are you with Contemporary Theologians views on mentoring? 

Five of the participants (Mentor A2, Mentees B2, B3, B4, and B5) demonstrated a 
change in attitude concerning their familiarity with the views of the Contemporary 
Theologians on mentoring. Mentor A2, Mentee B2, and Mentee B5 all showed an 
increase in knowledge by two levels on their post-survey. Mentor A2 and Mentee B5 
went from a level of 2—little to level 4—above average. Mentee B2 who entered into 
training with very little knowledge of Contemporary Theologians grew from a level 1— 
none to a level 3—average. These numbers indicate that most of the participants have 
some knowledge of Contemporary Theologians and their views on mentoring, however, 
the rating of level 2—little to level 4—above average indicates they understand that there 
is still more knowledge to obtain in this area. In other words, they have been exposed to a 
working knowledge of the views of Contemporary Theologians. 

Question #3-How familiar are you with the 2ht Century Theologians views on 
mentoring ? 

Five of the participants (Mentor A2, Mentee B2, B3, B4, and B5) demonstrated a 
change in attitude concerning their familiarity with the views of the 21st Century 
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Theologians on mentoring. Mentor A1 pre-survey showed he had a level 3—average 
knowledge and his post-survey showed after training he maintained a level 3—average 
knowledge. It is hard to say why he did not experience an increase in knowledge in this 
area of study. The level of knowledge not changing may have a lot to do with the fact that 
he had some mentoring experience and exposure to 21st Century Theologians. In the case 
of Mentee B1 the lack of change has to do more with her lack of understanding 
concerning the topic of theology. A post-interview with this individual indicated that the 
teaching in this topical area was not easy for her to grasp. As discussed in question one 
under this topic more training and time spent in this area will increase the level of 
knowledge and understanding. 

Summary and Observation 

Overall, this was one of the hardest topics for most participants to comprehend in 
such a brief training session. Although five out of seven participants showed an increase 
in knowledge, the researcher believes that more time on this subject matter will bring 
clarity and an increase in knowledge and understanding for all participants. 

Topic Four -Biblical Characteristics on Mentoring 

Under Topic Four, “Biblical Characteristics on Mentoring,” two questions were 
asked of the participants to obtain their level of knowledge in this topic area. The 
questions asked were: (1) Level of working knowledge of Biblical Characteristics of 
mentoring; and (2) Knowledge of Scripture for Biblical Characteristics of mentoring. 
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This category was assessed as the researcher believed it was important that participants 
had knowledge of the characteristics of a mentor according to the Bible since this project 
is based on a biblical foundation for mentoring. 

Question #1-Level of working knowledge of the Biblical Characteristics of mentoring 

Only three participants (Mentees Bl, B4 and B5) demonstrated a change in 
attitude concerning their level of working knowledge of the Biblical Characteristics of 
mentoring. Whereas Mentor Al, A2, Mentees B2 and B3 pre- and post-survey results 
showed that their level of knowledge did not increase in this area, it would appear from 
the pre- and post-survey results that most participants are more familiar with this topic 
than any other topic discussed. 

Question #2-Knowledge of Scripture for Biblical Characteristics of mentoring 

Only four participants (Mentor A2, Mentee Bl, B4, and B5) demonstrated a 
change in attitude concerning their familiarity with the Scriptures for Biblical 
Characteristics of mentoring. Mentor Al, Mentee B2, and B3 knowledge level did not 
change. These results would imply that the training and Scriptures presented to these 
three participants were not new to them and so, their understanding and knowledge level 


remained the same. 
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Summary and Observation 

The pre- and post-surveys showed that the participants felt more knowledgeable 
in this subject matter than any of the other subject matters presented. This is a result of 
the participant’s knowledge level of biblical studies. 

Topic 5 -Role and Purpose of a Mentor 

Under Topic Five, “Role and Purpose of a Mentor,” two questions were asked of 
the participants to obtain their level of knowledge in this topical area. The questions 
were: (1) How familiar are you with the role and purpose of a mentor; and (2) Level of 
knowledge of Scriptures that define the roles of a mentor. The researcher believed that 
the knowledge and understanding of this category was very important to the success of a 
mentoring program. If participants do not have the same understanding of the role and 
purpose of a mentor they will expect unrealistic or incorrect function from a mentor. On 
the other hand, if the mentor does not have the correct information concerning his or her 
role and purpose as a mentor, he or she will act in a manner that is outside his or her 
scope of function, thus hindering a successful mentoring relationship and growth of the 
mentee. 

Question #1 - How familiar are you with the role and purpose of a mentor? 

In response to question one, four of the participants (Mentor Al, Mentee Bl, 
Mentee B4, and Mentee B5) demonstrated a change in attitude concerning their 
familiarity with the role and purpose of a mentor. Each of these participants went from a 
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level 2—little and level 3—average to level 3—average and level 5—very 
knowledgeable. This would indicate that the training did increase the familiarity with the 
role and purpose of a mentor. 

Mentee B2 also showed a change from the pre-survey to the post-survey. She 
went from a level 4—above average to a level 3—below average rating. This individual 
expressed in a post-interview that she thought she understood the role and purpose of a 
mentor but after the training realized that she did not know as much as she originally 
thought. This shows that it is possible for some to come into a mentoring relationship 
with preconceived notions about the role of a mentor. As a result, they often have false 
expectations of the mentor. Thus, they become disappointed when the mentor does not 
function as they perceived them to function. This causes problems with the success of a 
mentoring relationship. 

Question #2 - Level of Knowledge of Scriptures that define the roles of a mentor 

In response to question 2, six out of seven participants (Mentor A2, Mentee Bl, 
B2, B3, B4, and B5) demonstrated a change in attitude concerning their level of 
knowledge of Scriptures that define the roles of a mentor. Mentor A2, Mentee B3, B4, 
and B5 knowledge level increased by two levels; whereas Mentee Bl and B2 levels 
increased by one level. These figures indicate that the training in this area did have an 
impact on the increase in their knowledge relating to Scriptures that support mentoring. 
Mentor A1 level of knowledge did not increase. He entered at a level 3—average and 
maintained at that level. The lack of increase in Mentor A1 knowledge level suggest that 
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no new information was presented other than what was already known by him; nor was 
there any change in his understanding of Scriptures taught. 

Summary and Observation 

This topical area produced favorable results. Personal observation during training 
showed that participants were not only receiving knowledge but they received 
understanding. This was a very significant outcome for the researcher. As a result, the 
researcher has found this topic to produce a favorable outcome. 

Topic Six -Communication 

In the last topic of Category Two, Topic Six—“Communication,” two questions 
asked the participants to assess their level of knowledge in this topic area. The questions 
asked were: (1) How knowledgeable are you about the different levels of 
communications in mentoring; and (2) How knowledgeable are you about developing a 
mentoring relationship. This too is a very important category in mentoring. The lack of 
communication is what typically brings division in any type of relationship. It was 
important to assess participants understanding of the various levels of communication 
found in a mentoring relationship and also how they go about developing a mentoring 


relationship. 
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Question #l - How knowledgeable are you about the different levels of communication in 
mentoring ? 

Six of the participants (Mentor A2, Mentee Bl, B2, B3, B4 and B5) demonstrated 
a change in attitude concerning their knowledge about the different levels of 
communications in mentoring. Communication is the key to the success of any 
relationship. A mentoring relationship is no different. This was an important chapter and 
to have 83% of the participants’ post-surveys to show an increase of knowledge is 
significant. Mentor A1 level of understanding remained at a level—3 average. Once 
again, Mentor A1 previous experience in mentoring has a lot to do with his lack of 
increase in knowledge in this area. 

Question #2 - How knowledgeable are you about developing mentoring relationships? 

Only three participants (Mentee Bl, B4, and B5) demonstrated a change in 
attitude concerning their knowledge about developing mentoring relationships. There 
appears to be some conflict in Mentee B2 level of knowledge increasing after receiving 
training. Instead of increasing, she indicates that it decreased. Before training her pre¬ 
survey showed she had a level 4—above average. A post interview with Mentee B2 
indicated that she had rated her level of knowledge during the pre-survey too high. The 
training revealed to her that she was not as knowledge about this subject matter as she 
previously believed. Her post-survey showed that she went from a level 4—above 
average to a level 3—average. Although most of the participants’ level of knowledge 
changed in training in this area, the ratings imply that more training needs to occur so that 
all participants come away with an increase of knowledge and understanding in this area. 
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Summary and Observation 

Although all of the participants received an increase in knowledge as it relates to 
question one, the pre- and post-surveys showed that question two participants needed 
additional training in order to increase their levels of knowledge and understanding. 

Category Three - Other 
Analysis of Level of Experience Questions 

Under Category Three, “Other” three questions were asked of the participants to 
obtain their level of mentoring experience. The questions asked were: (1) Level of 
Mentoring Experience; (2) At what level have you done intentional mentoring; and (3) At 
what level have you done distance mentoring. This category was used to see if the 
participants had done any form of mentoring in the past and if their understanding of their 
role as a mentor changed after they received training on mentoring. Most people have 
been a mentor to someone at one time or another and at different levels. Mentoring does 
not always occur in an open one-on-one relationship, however, that is the style of 
mentoring that this researcher advocates for pastors and mentors to use when mentoring 


clergy for the work of ministry. 
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Level of Experience in Mentoring 

Question #1 - Level of Mentoring Experience 

The two mentors (Mentor A1 and A2) showed that they have some experience in 
mentoring. Mentee B3 indicated that he also had some experience in mentoring. It is 
interesting to note that after the workshop, Mentee B1, B3, B4, and B5 believed their 
level of experience had increased. It is possible that they were confused with the 
question, thinking it was asking for their level of knowledge and not experience. Or as 
they had obtained training they came to believe that they had more experience in the area 
of mentoring than they originally thought. 

Question #2 - At what level have you done intentional mentoring 

Four participants (Mentor Al, Mentee Bl, B2, and B4) indicated that they had 
done an intermediate level—3 of intentional mentoring. Whereas, Mentor A2, indicated 
her level was at more of an experienced level—4. After the workshop, Mentee B2, B3, 
and B5 showed an increase level of experience. The post-survey indication that Mentees 
B2, B3, and B5 level of experience increased after training is due to these participants 
understanding of what mentoring is and the various ways mentoring has been 
accomplished. Before, they did not have a clear understanding of what mentor is and the 


many ways it has been performed. 
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Question #3 - At what level have you done distance mentoring 

Three participants (Mentor Al, Mentee Bl, and B2) all indicated that they had 
done an intermediate level—3. Whereas, Mentor A2, indicated her level was at more of 
an experience level—4. After the workshop, Mentee B2 and B4 showed an increase level 
of experience. Mentee B2 going from a level 3—average to a level 4—experience and 
Mentee B4 going from a level 2—beginner to a level 3—intermediate. In addition, 
Mentee B5 also indicated on the pre-survey that he had functioned at a level 4— 
experience and then on the post-survey his level of experience grew to a level 5—expert. 
These rating simply suggest that the participants understanding concerning the various 
types of mentoring revealed to them that they had functioned in this capacity at some 
point. 

Summary and Observation 

Overall, the participants pre- and post-survey showed that under category 3, most 
individuals have done some type of mentoring. The training in this area opened up their 
understanding of what mentoring is and after assessing the matter at the end of training, 
most participants realized that their mentoring experience was greater than they initially 
believed. To further illustrate the field results of the change in knowledge and experience 
of the Mentors and Mentees of the Mentoring Clergy for the Work of Ministry: A How-To 
Manual for Pastors and Mentors, the researcher prepared a graph for each question 


located in Appendix D. 
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Section One 

Contextual Associates Response from the Evaluation Form 

The first five questions of the Contextual Associates Evaluation Form required 
“yes” or “no” responses. The first two questions focused on the objectives of the 
workshops being clearly outlined and fulfilled in the training. The response for all 
Contextual Associate participants was “yes.” Question three of the Evaluation Form was 
concerned with the ease of the material. It asked: “Was the material easy to understand 
and follow?” and the responses received from all participants were “yes.” Question four 
was concerned with whether the participants (mentors and mentees) were able to grasp 
the material being presented. In this case, all respondents replied “yes” as well. Question 
five was the last question measured by “yes” or “no” responses. This question was 
concerned with whether or not the training met the expectations of the Contextual 
Associates. Once again, the responses for all participants were “yes.” 

Summary and Observation 

In review of the responses of the Contextual Associates, the first five questions 
reveal that the researcher clearly outlined and covered the objectives for workshops and 
each chapter covered. The level of training provided appeared to meet the expectation of 
the Contextual Associates which would suggest that information covered was what had 


been discussed and expected. 
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Section Two 

Contextual Associates Responses to the Open Ended Questions 


Question #6 - What where your overall observations? 


Cl: “The room was very inviting to learn. Rev. Camille’s personality showed 
through the study. With the information given and the sessions assigned it will be better 
to give an overview with a time limit for each session. The information given is great and 
very impressive. It will definitely help for a successful mentoring session and 
relationships. 

Cl Follow-up Comments: The flow of the last few workshops was much better. 
The energy and excitement of the group continues through the workshops. All 
participants have buy-in from the beginning which will make a successful mentoring 
session and project.” 

C2: “Rev. Camille is thoroughly prepared and enthused about her subject. Her 
delivery is very engaging and effective. There is a lot of material, but doable if reading 
occurs prior to class.” 

C3: “Overall the workshop was a good overview of mentoring.” 

C4: “Rev. Still was very well prepared and definitely made this a very good 
mentoring class. It was a very good workshop.” 

C5: “Commitment of individuals varied. A couple of the mentees don’t seem to 
be committed to doing the work required to achieve their desired outcome. People (some) 
are afraid or immature about getting to understand their gifting and call.” 

C6: No additional comments 

Cl: DID NOT DO THE STUDY 

C8: DID NOT DO THE STUDY 

C9: The workshops exceeded my expectation. The Ford was tmly present; it was 
obvious that Rev. Camille sought the Ford in putting together the material. She went deep 
into the material. She has seriously done as she felt the Ford leading her. I was blessed 
most of all by the Ford’s presence and how the sessions continue to get better each time. 
The Holy Spirit presence was the consigner. 

CIO: “The entire group was very engaged and interested in the material. Rev. 
Camille did an outstanding job with the lecture; it was a joy and a tremendous learning 
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opportunity. It’s obvious to me that 1 will gain much in my contextual associate role. I did 
not expect this—what a blessing!” 

CIO “Follow-up Comment: Everyone remains very interested, engaged and 
participatory. The dialogue has been a blessing, all of us whatever our roles, is learning 
how to be a good mentor or mentee.” 

Cl 1: “Good presentations and delivery and good interaction. An A-i- today!” 

Cl2: “The discussion and introductory on mentorship was very good. The 
material was presented in a clear and concise manner with the Holy Spirit leading the 
discussion.” 

C13: ’’The workshop was presented clearly, understandable; great participation 
and instruction.” 

C14: “Of the items that were covered, a good job was done.” 

Summary and Observation 

In review of the Contextual Associates evaluation, there are several lessons 
learned that will be beneficial when implementing this project. The first lesson learned 
comes from Contextual Associate Cl. The researcher learned that the atmosphere and 
set-up of the training site is important. When scheduling training on mentoring, the 
instructor should ensure that the training site is set-up in a warm and inviting atmosphere 
that will support the type of participation the instructor wants in the room. If training is to 
be simply a lecture, which the researcher does not recommend, then the room should be 
set-up with desk that faces the instructor. However, if the instructor is trying to foster 
interaction from the participants then a horse-shoe or U-shape classroom is best. This 
allows the participants to see one another and engage in conversation more freely. This 
lateral set-up is the style the researcher had and it proved to be effective as seen by the 


Contextual Associate Cl’s comments. 
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The personality of the instructor, in this case the researcher, proved to be a key in 
the learning and acceptance of the material from the participants. The researcher has an 
engaging personality, friendly and somewhat humorous. This is important in that some of 
the material can be a little dry. The instructor should be able to engage the participants 
and provide examples to help bring excitement to the material. Nonetheless, an instructor 
should work within his or her own personality. People can tell when a person is working 
outside of their personality and the information will not be as effective as if they would 
just be themselves. As Contextual Associate C12 stated in his comments the most 
important thing is to be clear and concise and allow the Holy Spirit to lead the teaching 
and discussions. 

Another lesson learned from Contextual Associate C1 is the attention to time. In 
the original design, the “how to” of mentoring was simply going to be an overview, 
however after meeting with some of the mentors, mentees, and contextual associates, the 
researcher changed it to be the actual focus of the project. In the middle of the training, 
the researcher realized that she was rushing through the training and began to slow down 
to ensure that understanding was being obtained from the information presented. This 
proved to be a good move as some of the participants were not familiar with most of the 
information presented and more time was required with certain subject matters than 
others. However, there will always be one or two in a training session that may require 
more time with a subject matter than others. Nevertheless, Contextual Associate C2 
makes a good suggestion and recommended providing reading assignments prior to class. 
This will allow the participants to read ahead so that when they came to the training 
session, it would not be the first time they are introduced to the material. In addition, this 
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provides the participants with the opportunity to highlight any areas within the material 
that they were struggling with understanding and then raise those questions during the 
training sessions. If one person had a problem or question with understanding a particular 
subject matter chances are there will be someone else with the same question. 

It is also very important that the instructor of the material of this project be 
thoroughly “prepared” and “enthused” as Contextual Associate C2 stated in her 
comments. Whether a person is prepared or not will come across in the teaching moment. 
If the instructor is not enthused about the subject matter chances are that the participants 
will not be either. People have a tendency to feed off the energy of the instructor. If the 
instructor is boring then the participants will feel the training is boring. If the instructor is 
enthused, the participants tend to come away being enthused by the delivery and training 
received. 

In Contextual Associate CIO comments, the researcher learned that allowing the 
instruction to be one of participation, which is having dialogue between the participants ’ 
can be very enriching for all in attendance. One way an instructor knows if their students 
understand the material being presented is if they are able to place the information in a 
real life situation. When participants are able to give an example of what has been 
presented, the instructor will know that they are not only getting knowledge, but they are 
also getting understanding. 

The final lesson learned for the researcher from the Contextual Associate 
evaluation is that this subject matter is not just something that is beneficial for pastors 
and mentors, but even lay people, or lay leaders can also benefit from it as Contextual 


Associate CIO stated in her remarks. 
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Summary and Observation 

Overall, the lessons learned were: (1) to be prepared, (2) allow your personality to 
come through, (3) be led by the Holy Spirit in the teaching moment, (4) engage with the 
participants, (5) present a warm and inviting atmosphere, and (5) make sure that you 
allow adequate time to cover subject matters. Finally, be sure that the material as well as 
the presentation is clear and concise. 


Outcome 

Based on the examination of the data obtained from the pre- and post-survey 
along with the contextual associates evaluation form, the project was a success. In each 
topic discussed, there was around a 71% or above increase in knowledge by the 
participants. In particular, in the three open-ended questions, most of the participants 
showed a working definition of a mentor, they all even expressed the need for a 
mentoring program at Omega. This was not surprising to the researcher as mentioned 
earlier in the summary and observation section of Category One, question one. In 
addition, the participants all expressed that they believed that this training would be 
beneficial to the men and women at Omega. 

In Category Two of the pre- and post-survey, the researcher found the training in 
this category to have a favorable outcome. Topic One “Biblical Foundation” question 
one—Knowledge of Biblical Foundations for Mentoring, 71% of participants’ knowledge 
level was increased; question two—Knowledge of Old Testament Scriptures on 
Mentoring, 71% of participants knowledge level was increased; and question three— 
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Knowledge of New Testament Scriptures on Mentoring, 71% of participants knowledge 
level was increased. 

Topic Two of Category Two, “Historical Foundation,” the overall outcome was 
favorable. Question one—Knowledge of the history of mentoring, 100% of participants 
knowledge level was increased; question two—Knowledge of the origin of the word 
mentor, 71% of participants knowledge level was increased; question three—Knowledge 
of mentoring models in the Old Testament, 71% participants knowledge level was 
increased; and question four—Knowledge of mentoring models in the New Testament, 
71% of participants knowledge level was increased. 

Topic Three, “Theological Foundations,” the researcher found the outcome of this 
topic to have a favorable outcome as well. Question one—How fa mi liar are you with the 
view of Ancient Church Fathers on Mentoring, 85% of participants knowledge level 
increased; question two—How fa mi liar are you with Contemporary Theologians views 
on Mentoring, 71% of participants knowledge level increased; and question 3—How 
familiar are you with the 21st Century Theologians views on Mentoring, 71% of 
participants knowledge level increased. 

Topic Four, “Biblical Characteristics on Mentoring,” the researcher found the 
outcome of this topic to have a favorable outcome although the percentages were low in 
this topic compared to the other topics. Question one—Level of working knowledge of 
the Biblical Characteristics of Mentoring, only 42% of participants knowledge level 
increased; and question 2—Knowledge of Scripture for Biblical Characteristics of 
Mentoring, 57% of participants’ knowledge level increased. 
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Topic Five, “Role and Purpose of a Mentor,” the researeher found the outeome of 
this topic to have a favorable outcome. Question one—How familiar are you with the role 
and purpose of a mentor, 71% of participants knowledge level increased; and question 
two—Level of knowledge of Scriptures that define the roles of a mentor, 85% of 
participants knowledge level increased. 

Topic Six, “Communication,” the researeher found the outcome of this topie to 
have a favorable outcome. In question one—Knowledgeable about the different levels of 
communications in mentoring, 85% of participants’ knowledge level increased; and 
question two—How knowledgeable are you about developing mentoring relationships, 
57% of participants knowledge level increased. 

Under the last category of the pre- and post-surveys, “Other” the researeher found 
the outcome of this topic to be favorable as well. Question one—Level of Mentoring 
Experience, 57% of participants’ expressed experienee level had increased; question 
two—At what level have you done intentional mentoring, 42% of participants expressed 
their experience level had increased; and question three—At what level have you done 
distance mentoring, 42% of participants expressed their experience level had increased. 

As mentioned earlier the increase in experience after training was simply the participants ’ 
level of understanding on mentoring that caused them to see they had done a greater level 
of mentoring than they first thought. 

An analysis of the participants overall shows that Mentor A1 only had a 2% 
increase; Mentor A2 had a 63% increase; Mentee B1 had a 52% increase; Mentee B2 had 
a 73% increase; Mentee B3 had a 63% increase; Mentee B4 had a 94% increase; and 
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Mentee B5 had a 100% increase. Overall each participant knowledge level was increased 
by at least 50% from the mentoring training with the exception of Mentor A1. i 


1 Appendix C, Graph 20 


CHAPTER SIX 


REFLECTION, SUMMARY, AND CONCLUSION 

Reflection 

Reflecting on this process, the researcher can honestly say that it has been both 
fulfilling and rewarding. As her spiritual journal has indicated, she has always had a 
passion for teaching and a passion for leadership. For years, as she journeyed through her 
own discernment process in understanding her call to ministry, she also sensed the call 
had an element of teaching and the audience would be leaders; however, she did not 
understand how it would materialize. This desire that turned into a passion and then 
developed into this project, producing a draft of two resource guides that acted as tools 
for the workshops that were conducted at Omega Baptist Church, the context for this 
project. 

During this process, the researcher came to learn much about herself and others 
who participated in this project. Most of which is not at all surprising but revealing. One 
of those things she learned was that she is driven by her passion and call to ministry. 
Although she was required to develop a project to fulfill the requirements for the 
Doctorate of Ministry Degree; she was more concerned about the participants 
understanding and growing from the workshops. This project was more than just a 
project. It was the key that opened up the understanding to another area of ministry in her 
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life. The researcher learned through this project that she is that Timothy that has turned 
the tables to become a Paul to someone else. Since this project began, the researcher has 
provided mentoring to several ministers. It was not until this project that the researcher 
understood that there was another aspect to her calling and that was to be a mentor and 
what this meant. The one who once had desired a relational mentoring style was now 
called to give what she desired to someone else. 

Secondly, the researcher discovered that she had not been too different from her 
mentee who entered into the workshops thinking she knew more than she did around this 
subject matter of mentoring only to find out after the training that she did not know as 
much as she thought. The researcher herself gained a deeper understanding and 
appreciation for mentoring as a result of her research. She learned the different dimension 
of mentoring and how mentoring can occur through several channels, although the 
researcher prefers the one-on-one relationship style. In addition, it was only after doing 
research from this project that the researcher began to realize that God had placed 
mentors in her life along the way. Because the individuals did not mentor in the way she 
thought that mentors should, she almost missed out on the valuable wisdom they had 
offered her over the years. Women like Dr. Angela Edwards who came along-side her for 
a short period during her seminary experience to provide guidance, love, support, and 
advice. This woman of God even opened the doors of her ministry to provide 
opportunities for growth in pastoral ministry and teaching. 

Reverend Dr. Daryl and Reverend Vanessa Ward whom the researcher was 
mentored through observation, monthly associate minister’s meetings, staff meetings, and 


occasional one-on-one talks. As the researcher entered into the last intensive, she had a 
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dream in which the Lord had revealed that her pastor, the Reverend Dr. Daryl Ward had 
been mentoring and preparing her for the work that God was calling her to in this next 
phase of her life. As the researcher reflects on the time she has been in this program, she 
realizes that the pastor has provided her more opportunities than most to work in a 
leadership capacity. The pastor began to allow her to provide teaching during the major 
corporate Bible studies that he or the Co-Pastor, Reverend Vanessa Ward taught. He 
would give her advice on how to select teachers for the Bible studies, pointing out the 
characteristics she should consider when selecting teachers. As the researcher grew to a 
level of confidence and began to flow in her gifts. Pastor Ward would sit and allow her to 
assist the Co-Pastor in officiating communion and then to even officiate it. His 
confidence of her ability became as such that he would allow her to oversee the Baptism 
ceremony and stand in his place to provide the remarks from the pastors. The researcher 
now understands that in all of these opportunities, her pastor was mentoring her to fulfill 
a calling of that of a pastor. 

In addition, the researcher learned that although some of the participants who 
acted like the Timothy’s looking for a Paul, that is, someone to mentor them, were not 
looking for just any Paul. Their desire was to be mentored by their pastor and not another 
associate minister on staff. This reflection is very significant as it says a lot about the 
effectiveness a mentoring program can have or not have when there is a pastor and he is 
not involved in the mentoring process. No matter if you have a mentoring program in 
place; some will not be satisfied with going through the process unless they are going 
through it with the pastor. Not everyone has come to value the experience and wisdom of 
others God places around them. There are some who are immature and can only receive 
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instruction from the under shepherd. One of the things the researcher discovered is that 
there are some individuals, who are called into ministry, who believe that they can only 
learn from the pastor. It is not enough that the pastor has assigned a person to handle this 
function of the ministry, new and even some seasoned ministers want that one-on-one 
relationship with the pastor. 

One may ask is this so. The researcher believes that most people expect the pastor 
to be gifted in all areas of ministry not understanding that the pastor has only been given 
the gifts needed to accomplish the work and purpose God has given him or her to 
perform. God never attended for us to work as an island. If the pastor possessed every 
gift, then there would be no need for others to work along-side him or her in the ministry. 
God brings us together to work together in different capacities utilizing the gifts that God 
has given to us. 

To have the attitude that only the pastor can provide mentoring presents a 
problem for the person in need of mentoring. If the Pastor is not one who has a heart or 
the time to mentor, then the person who is in need of a mentor can waste away alongside 
the road, growing and learning at a snail’s pace. Or, they change their attitude and begin 
to pick-up mentoring from whoever is willing to provide it. 

The way in which this type of attitude can be changed is through teaching of 
giftedness and how God chooses to use each of us as a team to bring about the work of 
the ministry. The role of a mentor is not just for the pastor but for all believers. Jesus did 
not mentor the world, he mentored twelve individuals. Eleven of the twelve went forth 
and mentored others who then mentored others. The pastor may spend his time and 
energy mentoring one or two and in-turn, have the expectation that they will in-tum 
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mentor others into their calling. This format is very much a biblical example of how 
mentoring works. We as leaders must communicate this teaching and help those who are 
coming behind us to appreciate those that God has placed in their path and gleam from 
them the wisdom, advice, encouragement, and affirmation that they give. Mentoring may 
come from the pastor or it may come from one who God has equipped with the wisdom 
and experience needed at the time. 


For Further Research 

The researcher sought to design, implement, and evaluate a three-phase mentoring 
program for clergy. However, due to time constraints, only Phase One was implemented 
and evaluated. Phase Two and Phase Three were designed but not implemented and 
evaluated. The researcher suggests that Phase Two and Three of the three-phase 
mentoring program be implemented and evaluated for its effectiveness. 

Phase Two was designed to provide the mentors with a manual to assist ministers 
in walking through a process that identifies their areas of giftedness. Scripture foundation 
for their calling (Call Letter), and foundational areas of studies for embracing their 
individual call to ministry. Appendix J has the complete table of content for this manual. 

Phase Three was also designed but not implemented. This phase provides the 
novice minister with the practical tools needed to utilize those gifts, and then provide 
them with opportunities to minister in the areas of their giftedness. Ultimately, this phase 
would assist clergy in preparing for licensing and/or ordination if that is what their call 
requires. Appendix K has the course outline for this phase. 
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Changes to the Model 

The researcher began with putting together a workbook for mentees that would be 
utilized by the mentors in helping to walk the mentees through a discerning process. 
However, during the preparation stages, the researchers realized that an understanding of 
the role and purpose of mentoring needed to be covered before embarking on the act of 
mentoring. As a result, the project changed to first develop a training manual for mentors 
on “How to Mentor Clergy.” This manual consisted of eight one-hour workshops. 

It was also decided that not only should the mentors go through this workshop but 
the mentees as well. So all participants (Contextual Associates, Mentors, and Mentees) 
attending these workshops would have an understanding of mentoring from the 
researchers perspective. This change was well received by all participants. Initially, the 
researcher planned to just do an overview; however, she did eight one-hour workshops 
instead to ensure all participants had a clear understanding of what mentoring is and how 
to mentor clergy. 


Summary 

The focus group for which this project was developed was Christian Education 
and Urban Ministry Development. This focus group uses Christian education as “the 
vehicle to equip and empower pastors and church leaders to become more effective in 
ministry, in the faith formation of its members and provide outreach ministries to the 
surrounding community.” i 64 It is not surprising that the researcher would select this 

164 Christian Education and Urban Ministry Development Focus Group Syllabus written by 
Mentor, Dr. Damon R. Jones, United Theological Seminary, January 2009. 
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group to address what she believed to be a problem in her context—the need for 
leadership development through a mentoring program. 

This project as mentioned before was birthed out of this researcher’s own desire 
for a one-on-one mentoring relationship. As a young woman with a call to ministry on 
her life in a traditional Baptist Church that did not acknowledge or accept the fact that 
woman are called of God just as men were, she longed for a mentor, someone who could 
walk along-side her and usher her into understanding her gifts and call to ministry. For 
years, this silent cry of hers went unfulfilled until the Lord led her to her current context. 
It was at this context that the Lord began to reveal to her gifts and calling in ministry as 
God placed her in the mist of strong, gifted, and bold women. It would be years before 
she would find someone who provided that one-on-one mentoring she so desired. 

Rev. Dr. Angela Edwards opened her ministry and allowed the researcher to work along¬ 
side her, gleaming from her wisdom. Since then, others have poured into her life, 
providing mentoring through opportunity, advice, teaching, and counseling. Her current 
Pastor, Rev. Dr. Daryl Ward and Rev. Vanessa Oliver Ward are just a few who have 
opened up doors of opportunity to her, providing her with wisdom, knowledge, and 
experience in the area of Christian education. It was while she served in the position of 
Director of Christian Education that she came to learn that many associate ministers were 
crying out for that one-on-one mentoring relationship that she once desired. As a result, 
the researcher sought to respond to these pleas of her fellow ministers in developing a 
mentoring program to address this need. 

Mentoring is not new to the Christian faith. Mentoring can be traced as far back 
as the days of the patriarchs. However, mentoring has undergone several changes over 
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the years. Mentoring has gone from being a natural response for the continuation of life 
and development of society to more formalized programs offered through schools, books, 
videos, internet, etc. In the last twenty-years, the universal church has come to see the 
validity of a mentoring program, especially among the clergy. 

The context of the project. Omega Baptist Church in Dayton, Ohio is one such 
church that has come to understand the validity of a mentoring program. Omega Baptist 
is an active ministry that attracts many men and women who have a call on their life in 
the areas of evangelism, preaching, teaching, or other forms of church leadership. 
Although Omega is very active in the community and they have very strong Bible Studies 
and Sunday school classes, the ministry at Omega needed a formal mentoring program. 

This project provided a training program for seasoned ministers at Omega to 
understand how to mentor novice ministers. This was a program that was much needed as 
expressed by the participants of this project, to equip and prepare novice ministers in 
understanding their giftedness and call to minister. Thus, preparing them to be licensed 
and in some cases ordained. 

Currently, there are thirty-three Associate Ministers, people who have been called 
and set apart for ministry at Omega Baptist Church. Some are ordained, some licensed, 
and some in a waiting period, what Omega calls ‘discernment.’ Some associate ministers 
are fully aware of their call and giftedness and are working in those areas. However, the 
others have not come to this place. The challenge in the past has been finding an effective 
way to assist them in their understanding of what they should do after acknowledging the 
call to ministry. Initially, this was being addressed through on-the-job-training. 
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Like traditional Black Churches, associate ministers at Omega were asked to 
become generalists and expected to do many things. The previous practice of mentoring 
was to place all ministers on a rotating schedule to make hospital visitations, preach at the 
nursing homes or in prison, help serve communion, and teach at children’s church as a 
way of developing them. This is a good process for the ministers to obtain experience in 
various areas of ministry but it is not necessarily mentoring. Nonetheless, the concern 
was that mentoring was not occurring and this tool was not simply a teaching tool but an 
on-going requirement for doing ministry. When this occurred, it causes some ministers to 
operate outside of their areas of giftedness and without formal training. As a result, an 
element of frustration, feelings of inadequacy and unpreparedness for the duties they 
were being required to perform developed. These individuals had a heart for ministry and 
even the gifts needed but they did not fully understand their specialized areas nor possess 
sufficient understanding of how to fulfill the duties that were being asked and required of 
them. 

In addition, there were several seasoned ministers who possessed the gift and 
knowledge needed in mentoring these novice ministers, however, they did not possess an 
understanding of the role of mentoring and how to employ mentoring to help in the 
development of these novice ministers. The absence of a formal mentoring program that 
taught both the mentor and mentee on the role and purpose of mentoring presented a 
problem for the effectiveness and development of those called to serve. Omega is not 
unusual in this regard. Many Black churches do not have a formal mentoring program. 
Although Omega has long been on the cutting edge in many ways in terms of outreach, 
the absence of an effective mentoring component represents a deficiency that needed to 
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be addressed. As the research of this project has shown, Omega would greatly benefit 
from a mentoring program that begins first with providing training to both the mentors 
and mentees on the role and purpose of mentoring and then walks the mentor through 
steps that would help their mentees to identify, nurture, affirm, and develop God-given 
purposes. This project did just that. It trained both mentors and mentees on the history, 
theological, and biblical foundation of mentoring along with the role and purpose of 
mentoring and how it is carried out. In addition, it provided practical steps for nine 
mentor/mentee sessions that would led the mentees into understanding their gifts and 
calling. 

In developing this project, the researcher looked at her own spiritual journey and 
how it has unfolded. There were key parts of her spiritual journey that shown her very 
own need for a mentor, and her passion for teaching and leadership development. This 
insight along with a review of her context and the synergy of the two developed into this 
project. 

In Chapter two, “The State of the Art of the Ministry Focus,” the researcher 
sought several resources that provided support for the need for mentoring and how 
mentoring has been accomplished over the years. In this, the researcher provided an 
overview of the scholarship of Barry Bandstra, Anthony Ceresko, Richard Clifford, 
Bernard Lang, and Raymond C. Leeuwen and how she consulted their work to provide 
interpretation and understanding of Old Testament foundational Scripture, Proverbs 
27:17. The researcher then provides an overview of the scholarship of Raymond Brown, 
Phillip Towner, Walter L. Liefeld, and George W. Knight III., showing how their 
scholarship was used to bring interpretation and understanding to the New Testament 
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foundational Scripture, 2 Timothy 2:2. To show historical scholarship on how 
theologians have used mentoring over the years, the researcher used Justo L. Gonzalez. 
Because mentoring falls under practical theology, the researcher used the resources of 
Lee H. Butler, Jr., Edward P. Wimberly, Renita Weems, Vashti M. McKenzie, Tim 
Elmore, Rick Eewis, Paul Stanley and Robert Clinton, and Mark A. Eowler. These 
authors, pastors, professors, and scholars provide valuable information on the practical 
use of mentoring in the Church. 

In Chapter three, “Theoretical Foundations,” the researcher outlined three 
foundational topics in the area of mentoring: Biblical, Theological, and Historical. Under 
the biblical foundation section, the researcher identified two key scriptures that provided 
the foundations for this project. Mentoring Clergy for the Work of Ministry: A How-to 
Manual for Pastors and Mentors. She provided an exegesis of Proverbs 27:17 and 
2 Timothy 2:2 including a social, historical, and practical use of these texts. In this paper, 
the researcher showed how the Old Testament foundational Scripture, Proverbs 27:17, 
exemplifies the power and the affects of two individuals coming together. In addition, the 
researcher showed how this text suggests that both the mentor and mentee enters into a 
mentoring relationship with some wisdom and knowledge and the two coming together 
sharpens one another’s thinking. 

In a mentoring relationship both the mentor and mentee learn and grow from one 
another. This type mentoring relationship is one of friendship. The mentor offers wisdom, 
understanding, guidance, and experience to the mentee. The mentee helps to sharpen the 
mind of the mentor as he or she poses new questions and experiences that stretch the 


thinking of the mentor. 
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In the New Testament foundational Scripture, 2 Timothy 2:2, the researcher 
utilized this Scripture to show the mandate that was passed on from Paul to Timothy to 
continue the faith by passing on the teaching he had received. This teaching however was 
not to be given to anyone but men and women who had shown themselves to be faithful 
and who had the gift of teaching. In this, the researcher showed how this text provided 
key characteristics that should be displayed by those who were to receive the teaching as 
well as the mandate to prepare others that they can go forth and prepare others. As such, 
the principles of Jesus would continue throughout history and would have no end. 

Under the “Theological” section of Chapter three, the researcher brought to light 
the views of the early Church Fathers on the subject of mentoring. In particular, she 
showed how many of them felt unprepared to enter into the office for which they were 
called. She provided the response of Gregory of Nazianzus when he was called to be a 
Bishop and how that call sent him running. As well as, she revealed how Gregory’s 
feelings of unpreparedness caused him to establish a school where he mentored others 
who came behind him, like John Chrysostom, a fourth century preacher. The researcher 
provided the mentoring example of Ambrose and Augustine, and then Augustine and 
Alypius to show mentoring through the relationship of friendship. Overall, she showed 
how mentoring had been used and viewed throughout the centuries to usher men and 
women into understanding their call to ministry. 

The last section of Chapter 3, “Historical,” provided the historical foundations for 
this project. In this chapter the researcher provided several definitions of the word 
mentor, the origin of the word, and how the concept of mentoring has been used 


throughout history. 
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In Chapter 4, “Methodology,” the researcher provided the hypothesis, 
intervention, research design, measurement, and instrumentation for the development of 
this project. In this, she identified the problem that she sought to address, the 
methodology that was used which was qualitative, consisting of an investigative 
triangulation. Pre- and post-surveys were developed and used to obtain data on the 
effectiveness of the project. 

Chapter 5, the researcher outlined her “Field Experience.” She provided a 
narrative of the data collected and then she provided a narrative of her analysis of that 
data. In this chapter, the researcher showed that the outcome of her findings suggested 
that overall all participants knowledge level was increased by at least 50% from the 
mentoring training that was provided with the exception of Mentor Al. 

Conclusion 

In order for mentoring program to be effective, mentors themselves must be 
equipped with the knowledge of the role and purpose of mentors. Some people perceive 
that mentoring is simply a babysitting job. This type of perception is false and will hinder 
the growth and development of a mentoring relationship. Pastors and seasoned leaders 
need to be taught on the role and purpose of a mentor so that mentoring relationships can 
be established and like the ancient Church Fathers, they too can begin to prepare and 
equip new clergy for the work of ministry. Without training that provides the true role 
and purpose of mentors, pastors and seasoned leaders will not develop mentoring 
relationships that lead men and women into understanding their gifts and purpose in 
ministry. Pastors and season leaders need to understand the core elements that lead to 
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successful mentoring relationships. For example, a mentor must be willing and available 
to mentor and mentees must also be willing and available to be mentored. Without this 
mutual agreement to mentor and to be mentored the mentoring program will not be 
effective. 

Another core element that leads to a successful mentoring relationship is a level 
of trust must be established. There must be a level of trust between both parties in order 
for the mentoring relationship to be effective. If there is no trust, the mentee will only 
share so much and likewise, the mentor will only share what he or she feels safe in 
sharing. Mentors must also realize that it sometimes takes time to build this trust and they 
should be patient with their mentees as they develop a mentoring relationship. 

In addition, when working with a mentoring program, pastors/mentors must 
realize that this is not an exact science. What works with one person does not necessary 
work with another. We are all individuals, uniquely, and wonderfully made by God. 

Some are quick to discern and do, whereas it takes another person twice the period of 
time to discern and response. Because we are all at different places within our spiritual 
walk, each person will respond differently to the mentoring program. However, overall, 
the mentoring program provides pastors and mentors with a guide; nevertheless, one must 
not feel tied to it. The pastor/mentor must use his or her own spiritual discernment to 
know if the program is moving too fast for the person, too slow, or if additional resources 
are needed to enhance and bring clarity to a specific subject matter. Ultimately, the Holy 
Spirit is still the teacher, and guide in the development of Spiritual beings. We must not 
forget this when incorporating a mentoring program. 
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DEMOGRAPHICS OF PARTICIPANTS 


1. Group A - Mentors: 



Gender 

Age Range 

Education 

Years in Ministry 

Mentor A1 

Male 

61 and up 

Some College 

32 years 

Mentor A2 

Female 

Between 51-60 

Associate Degree 

7 years 


2. Group B - Mentees 



Gender 

Age Range 

Education 

Mentee B1 

Female 

Between 51-60 

Associate Degree 

Mentee B2 

Female 

Between 36-50 

Some College 

Mentee B3 

Female 

Between 36-50 

Some College 

Mentee B4 

Male 

61 and up 

11th Grade 

Mentee B5 

Male 

Between 36-50 

Some College 

Mentee B6 

Male 

Between 36-50 

Associate Degree 


3. Group C - Contextual Associates 



Gender 

Position in Church 

Education 

Associate Cl 

Female 

Fay Feader 

1 yr College 

Associate C2 

Female 

Trustee 

Master’s Degree 

Associate C3 

Male 

Associate Minister 

1 yr College 

Associate C4 

Female 

Fay person 

Associate Degree 

Associate C5 

Female 

Associate Minister 

Some College 

Associate C6 

Male 

Fay person 


Associate C7 

Male 

Associate Minister 

Bachelor’s Degree 

Associate C8 

Male 

Trustee 


Associate C9 

Male 

Associate Minister 

Associate Degree 

Associate CIO 

Female 

Trustee 

Bachelor’s Degree 

Associate Cll 

Male 

Associate Minister 

Master of Divinity 

Associate C12 

Male 

Fay person 

Bachelor’s Degree 

Associate C13 

Male 

Deacon 

High School 

Associate C14 

Male 

Deacon 

High School 
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DOCTORAL STUDIES 
MENTORS COURSE OUTLINE 


I. Course Overview 

A. Pre-Evaluation Forms 

B. Introduction to Doctoral Project 

C. Objectives of Course 

D. Outline of Course 

II. Historical Foundations of Mentoring 


III. Biblical Foundations of Mentoring 

A. Old Testament Foundation (Proverbs 27:17) 

B. New Testament Foundation (2 Timothy 2:2) 


IV. Theological Foundations of Mentoring 

A. Mentoring and Ancient Church Fathers 

B. Mentoring and Contemporary Theologians 

C. Mentoring in the 21st Century and Beyond 


V. Characteristics of a Mentor 

A. Fove 

B. Trustworthy 

C. Foyal 

D. Truthful 

E. Compassionate 

F. Knowledgeable / Wisdom 

G. Respectful 

H. Role and Purpose of a Christian Mentor 

1) Influence 

2) Teach 

3) Coach 

4) Counsel 

5) Model 

I. Developing Relationship 

J. Communication: Sharing of Self with Your Mentee 

1) Fistening 

2) Providing Verbal and Written Feedback 
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PART II 

MENTORING INSTRUCTIONS 


Mentor and Mentee Sessions 

A. Initial Meeting (Get Acquainted) 

B. Meeting Two (Assessments) 

C. Meeting Three (Spiritual Autobiography) 

D. Meeting Four (Discerning the Voice of God) 

E. Meeting Five (The Call to Ministry) 

F. Meeting Six (Biblical Foundation - Call Fetter) 

G. Meeting Seven (Responsibilities and Role of a Minister) 

H. Meeting Eight (Servant Feader) 

I. Meeting Nine (Responding to the Call) 

J. Meeting Ten (Maintaining a Balanced Fife) 
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MENTOR / MENTEE 
PRE/POST-SURVEY QUESTIONNAIRE 

DEMOGRAPHICS 

Name:_ # Years in Ministry:_ 

Phone:_Cell:_Denomination:_ 

Address:_City_State:_ 

E-mail Address:_ 

Age:_26-35_36-50_51-60_61 and up Gender:_(M/F) Race:_ 

No. Yrs at Current Church:_ Education Eevel: _High School Grad_Some College 

_Associate Degree _Bachelors _Graduate Studies Seminary:_MDiv _Dmin 

1. Define mentoring according to your own understanding? 



3. What are your thoughts concerning this ministers mentoring program? 
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T.evel of Knowledge 

1 = None 2 = Little 3 = Average 4 = Above Average 5 = Very Knowledgeable 
On a scale of 1 to 5, 5 being the highest andlbeing the lowest, rate your understanding of the following questions: 


RTRT JCAT. FOTINDATTON 

1. Knowledge of Biblical Foundations for Mentoring 

2. Knowledge of Old Testament Scriptures on Mentoring 

3. Knowledge of New Testament Scriptures on Mentoring 

HTSTORTCAT. FOITNDATTON 

1. Knowledge of the history of mentoring 

2. Knowledge of the origin of the word Mentor 

3. Knowledge of mentoring models in the Old Testament 

4. Knowledge of mentoring models in the New Testament 


1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 


THROT OGTCAT. FOTTNDATTON 

1. Flow familiar are you with the view of Ancient 
Church Fathers on Mentoring? 

2. How familiar are you with Contemporary Theologians 
views on Mentoring? 

3. How familiar are you with 21st Century Theologians 
views on Mentoring? 


1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 


RTRTJCAT. CHARACTERTSTTCS ON MENTORING 

1. Level of working knowledge of the Biblical Characteristics 

of mentoring 1 2 3 4 5 

2. Knowledge of Scripture for Biblical Characteristics 

of mentoring 1 2 3 4 5 
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ROT E AND PURPOSE OF A MENTOR 


1. How familiar are you with the role and purpose of a mentor? 1 2 3 4 5 

2. Level of knowledge of Scriptures that define the roles of a mentor 1 2 3 4 5 


COMMUNTrATTON 

1. Knowledgeable about the different levels of communications 

in mentoring 1 2 3 4 5 

2. How knowledgeable are you about developing mentoring 

Relationships? 1 2 3 4 5 


T.evel of Experience 

1 = Novice 2 = Beginner 3 = Intermediate 4 = Experience 5 = Expert 
On a scale of 1 to 5, 5 being the highest andlbeing the lowest, rate your understanding of the following questions: 

OTHER 

1. Level of Mentoring Experience 1 2 3 4 5 

2. At what level have you do intentional mentoring? 1 2 3 4 5 


3. At what level have you done distance mentoring? 


1 


2 


3 


4 5 
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Graph #1 

Biblical Foundation 


Question #1 - Knowledge of Biblical Foundations for Mentoring 
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■ Pre-Survey ■ Post-Survey 


T.evel of Knowledge 

1 = None 2 = Little 3 = Average 4 = Above Average 5 = Very Knowledgeable 


In this subject area Mentor A2, Mentee B2, Mentee B3, Mentee B4, and Mentee B5 
demonstrated an increase in knowledge concerning Biblical Foundations for mentoring. 
Whereas, Mentor A1 and Mentee B1 expressed an average level of understanding of 
Biblical foundations for mentoring before training and no increase of that knowledge 
after training. 
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Graph #2 

Biblical Foundation 


Question #2 - Knowledge of Old Testament Scriptures on Mentoring 
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In this question, Mentor A2, Mentee B2, and Mentee B4 demonstrated a change in 
attitude concerning their knowledge of Old Testament Scriptures on mentoring; whereas, 
Mentee B3 appears to have lost some understanding. However, when interviewed, 

Mentee B3 indicated that after training, she realized that she did not know as much as she 
had thought. 
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Graph #3 

Biblical Foundation 


Question #3 - Knowledge of New Testament Scriptures on Mentoring 
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In this question, Mentor A2, Mentee B2, and Mentee B4 demonstrated a change in 
attitude concerning their knowledge of New Testament Scriptures on mentoring; 
however, Mentee B3 loss information in this area. This would appear that there was some 
confusion that caused a drop in knowledge. An out-processing interviewed indicated that 
B3 level of knowledge in the beginning was not what she thought it was. 
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Graph #4 

Historical Foundation 


Question #1 -Knowledge of the History of Mentoring 
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In question 2 under Historical Foundations, all participants appeared to have gained 
knowledge. Mentor A2 did not rate her knowledge of this subject matter in the pre-survey 
questionnaire. 
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Graph #5 

Historical Foundation 


Question #2 - Knowledge of the Origin of the Word Mentor 
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Question 2, under the category, Historical Foundation all participants with the exception 
of Mentor A1 and A2 demonstrated a change in attitude concerning their knowledge of 
the origin of the word Mentor. Mentee B4 and B5 knowledge level grow two levels, 
going from level 3—average and 2—little to a level 5—very knowledgeable and level 
4—above average respectively. Although Mentor A1 and A2 showed average and above 
average levels of knowledge of the origination of the word mentor, personal interview 
should that they did not know where the word originated. 
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Graph #6 

Historical Foundation 


Question #3 - Knowledge of Mentoring Models in the Old Testament 
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T.evel of Knowledge 

1 = None 2 = Little 3 = Average 4 = Above Average 5 = Very Knowledgeable 

Five of the participants (Mentor A2, Mentees B2, B3, B4, and B5) demonstrated a change 
in attitude concerning their knowledge of mentoring models in the Old Testament. 

Mentee B5 results appeared to show that he had the greatest increase in knowledge. 
Personal interview revealed that this individual received the training well and was excited 
about the information and training he was receiving. 
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Graph #7 

Historical Foundation 


Question #4 - Knowledge of Mentoring Models in the New Testament 
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Five of the participants (Mentees Bl, B2, B3, B4, and B5) demonstrated a change in 
attitude concerning their knowledge of mentoring models in the New Testament. Mentors 
A1 and A2 have a strong biblical background and it is not surprising that their level of 
knowledge did not increase. Mentor A1 entered into training with a level 3—average 
knowledge and finished the training with the same level. Whereas Mentor A2 entered 
with a level 4—above average level and ended with the same level of knowledge. Both 
Mentors were already familiar with the mentor relationship between Jesus and the 
disciples, Barnabas and Paul, Paul and Timothy that were presented. 
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Graph #8 

Theological Foundation 


Question #1 - How familiar are you with the view of Ancient Church Fathers on 
Mentoring? 
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Six of the participants demonstrated a change in attitude concerning their familiarity with 
the views of the Ancient Church Fathers on mentoring. In this topic area most of the 
participants have not received training on the Ancient Church Father. As such, all 
participants with the exception of Mentee one increased in this area of knowledge. 

Mentee B1 indicated that she had a level 2—little information about the views of Ancient 
Church Fathers, however, during the training and personal interview that Mentee B1 did 
not have an understanding or knowledge in this area. The topic of theology was a new 
concept for most of the mentees. Before this workshop, many had not been exposed to a 
study on theology or Ancient Church Fathers. 
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Graph #9 

Theological Foundation 


Question #2 - How familiar are you with Contemporary Theologians views on 
Mentoring? 
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Five of the participants demonstrated a change in attitude concerning their familiarity 
with the views of the Contemporary Theologians on mentoring. Mentor A2, Mentee B2, 
and Mentee B5 all reported an increased of knowledge by two levels. Mentor A2 and 
Mentee B5 went from a level of 2—little to level 4—above average. Mentee B2 who 
entered into training with very little knowledge of Contemporary Theologian grew from a 
level 1—none to a level 3—average. 
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Graph #10 

Theological Foundation 


Question #3 - How familiar are you with the 21st Century Theologians views on 
Mentoring? 
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Five of the participants (Mentor A2, Mentee B2, Mentee B3, Mentee B4, and Mentee B5) 
demonstrated a change in attitude concerning their familiarity with the views of the 21st 
Century on mentoring. Mentor A1 pre-survey should he had a level 3—average 
knowledge and his post-survey showed after training he maintained a level 3—average 
knowledge. It is hard to say why he did not experience an increase in knowledge in this 
area of study. The fact that has had some mentoring experience may have a lot to do with 
his level of knowledge not changing. In the case of Mentee B1 the lack of change has to 
do more with her lack of understanding concerning the topic of theology. A post 
interviewed with this individual indicated that the teaching in this topical area was not 
easy for her to grasp. 
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Graph #11 

Biblical Characteristics on Mentoring 


Question #1 - Level of working knowledge of the Biblical Characteristics of 
mentoring 
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T.evel of Knowledge 

1 = None 2 = Little 3 = Average 4 = Above Average 5 = Very Knowledgeable 

Only three participants (Mentee Bl, Mentee B4 and Mentee B5) demonstrated a change 
in attitude concerning their level of working knowledge of the Biblical Characteristics of 
mentoring. Whereas Mentor Al, A2, Mentees B2 and B3 pre- and post-survey results 
showed that their level of knowledge did not increase in this area. It would appear from 
the pre- and post-survey results that most participants are familiar with this topic than any 
other topic discussed. 
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Graph #12 

Biblical Characteristics on Mentoring 


Statement #2 - Knowledge of Scripture for Biblical Characteristics of Mentoring 
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Only four participants (Mentor A2, Mentee Bl, Mentee B4, and Mentee B5) 
demonstrated a change in attitude concerning their familiarity with the Scriptures for 
Biblical Characteristics of mentoring. The others knowledge level did not change. 
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Graph #13 

Role and Purpose of a Mentor 


Question #1 - How familiar are you with the role and purpose of a mentor? 
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Four of the participants (Mentor Al, Mentee Bl, Mentee B4, and Mentee B5) 
demonstrated a change in attitude concerning their familiarity with the role and purpose 
of a mentor. Mentee B2 also showed a change from the pre-survey to the post-survey. 
This individual expressed in a post-interview that she thought she understood the role and 
purpose of a mentor but after the training realized that she did not know as much as she 
originally thought. This shows that some come into a mentoring relationship thinking 
they know what the role is of a mentor, but they really do not. As a result, they often have 
expectation of the mentor that is false. As such, they become disappointed when the 
mentor does not function as they perceived them to function. This causes problems with 
the success of a mentoring relationship. 




Graph #14 

Role and Purpose of a Mentor 
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Question #2 - Level of Knowledge of Scriptures that define the roles of a mentor? 
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Six out of seven participants (Mentor A2, Mentee Bl, Mentee B2, Mentee B3, Mentee 
B4, and Mentee B5) demonstrated a change in attitude concerning their level of 
knowledge of Scriptures that define the roles of a mentor. Mentor A2, Mentee B3, 
Mentee B4, and Mentee B5 knowledge level increased by two levels; whereas Mentee 
Bl, Mentee B2 levels increased by one level. These figures indicate that the training in 
this area did have an impact on the increase in their knowledge relating to Scriptures that 
support mentoring. 
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Graph #15 
Communication 


Question #1 - Knowledgeable about the different levels of communications in 
mentoring 
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Six of the participants (Mentor A2, Mentee Bl, Mentee B2, Mentee B3, Mentee B4, and 
Mentee B5) demonstrated a change in attitude concerning their knowledge about the 
different levels of communications in mentoring. Communication is key to the success of 
any relationship. A mentoring relationship is no different. This was an important chapter 
and to have 83% of the participants’ post-surveys to show an increase of knowledge is 
significant. Once again, Mentor A1 experience has a lot to do with his lack of increase in 
knowledge in this area. 




Graph #16 
Communication 
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Question #2 - How knowledgeable are you about developing mentoring 
relationships? 
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Only three participants (Mentee Bl, Mentee B4, and Mentee B5) demonstrated a ehange 
in attitude concerning their knowledge about developing mentoring relationships. There 
appears to be some conflict in Mentee B2 level of knowledge increasing after receiving 
changing. Instead of inereasing, she indicates that it deereased. Before training her pre¬ 
survey showed she had a level 4—above average concerning knowledge for building 
mentoring relationships. A post interview with Mentee B2 indicated that she had rated 
her level of knowledge during the pre-survey too high. The training revealed to her that 
she was not as knowledge about this subject matter as she initial thought. 
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Graph #17 
Other 


Statement #1 - Level of Mentoring Experience 
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The two mentors (Mentor A1 and Mentor A2) showed that they have some experience in 
mentoring. Mentee B3 indicated that he also had about the same experience in mentoring. 
It is interesting that after the workshop, Mentee Bl, B3, B4, and B5 felt their level of 
experience had increased. It is possible that they were confused with the question, 
thinking it was asking for their level of knowledge and not experience. Or as they had 
obtained training they come to believe that they had more experience in the area 
mentoring than they originally thought. 
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Graph #18 
Other 


Question #2 - At what level have you done intentional mentoring? 
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Four participants (Mentor Al, Mentee Bl, Mentee B2, and Mentee B4) indicated that 
they had done an intermediate level of intentional mentoring. Whereas, Mentor A2, 
indicated her level was at more of an experience level. After the workshop, Mentee B2, 
B3, and B5 showed an increase level of experience. 
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Graph #19 
Other 


Question #3 - At what level have you done distance mentoring? 
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Three participants (Mentor Al, Mentee Bl, and Mentee B2) all indicated that they had 
done an intermediate level of intentional mentoring. Whereas, Mentor A2, indicated her 
level was at more of an experience level. After the workshop, Mentee B2 and B3 showed 
an increase level of experience. As did Mentee B5, who indicated on the pre-survey that 
he had functioned at an experienced level and then on the post-survey his level of 
experience grew to a level 5—expert. 
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Graph #20 

Changes in Knowledge of Mentors and Mentees 
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This chart shows the impact the training on “How to mentor” had on the mentors and 
mentees. Each participant knowledge level was changed by at least 50% with the 
exception of Mentor A1 whose survey results show only a 2% increase in knowledge. 
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CONTEXTUAL ASSOCIATE 
EVALUATION QUESTIONNAIRE 

Workshop I & 2 - “Preparing for Mentoring” 


1. Where the objective of the workshop clearly outlined? YES_NO 

2. Where the objective of the workshop listed below fulfilled? 

Session 1 - Historical Foundations of Mentoring YES_NO 

Session 2 - Biblical Foundations of Mentoring YES_NO 

Session 3 - Theological Foundations of Mentoring YES_NO 

Session 4 - Characteristics of a Mentor YES_NO 

Session 5 - Developing Relationships YES_NO 

Session 6 - Mentoring Instructions YES_NO 

3. Was the material easy to understand and follow? YES_NO 

4. Did attendees appear to understand material being presented? _YES_NO 

5. Did workshops meet your expectations? YES_NO 

6. What where your overall observations? 


Contextual Associate Name: 
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CONTEXTUAL ASSOCIATE 
EVALUATION QUESTIONNAIRE RESULTS 
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1. Where the objective of the workshop clearly outlined? _X_ YES_NO 

2. Where the objective of the workshop listed below fulfilled? _X_ YES_NO 


Session 1 - Historical Eoundations of Mentoring 
Session 2 - Biblical Eoundations of Mentoring 
Session 3 - Theological Eoundations of Mentoring 
Session 4 - Characteristics of a Mentor 
Session 5 - Developing Relationships 
Session 6 - Mentoring Instructions 


X YES_NO 

X YES_NO 

^YES_NO 

X YES_NO 

X YES_NO 

^YES_NO 


3. Was the material easy to understand and follow? _X_ YES_NO 

4. Did attendees appear to understand material being presented? _X_ YES_NO 

5. Did workshops meet your expectations? _X_ YES_NO 

6. What where your overall observations? 

Cl: “The room was very inviting to learn. Rev. Camille’s personality showed 
through the study. With the information given and the sessions assigned it will be better 
to give an overview with a time limit for each session. The information given is great and 
very impressive. It will definitely help for a successful mentoring session and 
relationships. 

Cl Eollow-up Comments: The flow of the last few workshops was much better. 
The energy and excitement of the group continues through the workshops. All 
participants have buy-in from the beginning which will make a successful mentoring 
session and project.” 

C2: “Rev. Camille is thoroughly prepared and enthused about her subject. Her 
delivery is very engaging and effective. There is a lot of material, but doable if reading 
occurs prior to class.” 

C3: “Overall the workshop was a good overview of mentoring.” 

C4: “Rev. Still was very well prepared and definitely made this a very good 
mentoring class. It was a very good workshop.” 
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C5: “Commitment of individuals varied. A couple of the mentees don’t seem to 
be committed to doing the work required to achieve their desired outcome. People (some) 
are afraid or immature about getting to understand their gifting and call.” 

C6: No additional comments 

C7: DID NOT DO THE STUDY 

C8: DID NOT DO THE STUDY 

C9: The workshops exceeded my expectation. The Eord was truly present; it was 
obvious that Rev. Camille sought the Eord in putting together the material. She went deep 
into the material. She has seriously done as she felt the Eord leading her. I was blessed 
most of all by the Lord’s presence and how the sessions continue to get better each time. 
The Holy Spirit presence was the consigner. 

CIO: “The entire group was very engaged and interested in the material. Rev. 
Camille did an outstanding job with the lecture; it was a joy and a tremendous learning 
opportunity. It’s obvious to me that I will gain much in my contextual associate role. I did 
not expect this—what a blessing!” 

CIO “Eollow-up Comment: Everyone remains very interested, engaged and 
participatory. The dialogue has been a blessing, all of us whatever our roles, is learning 
how to be a good mentor or mentee.” 

Cl 1: “Good presentations and delivery and good interaction. An A+ today!” 

Cl2: “The discussion and introductory on mentorship was very good. The 
material was presented in a clear and concise manner with the Holy Spirit leading the 
discussion.” 

C13: ’’The workshop was presented clearly, understandable; great participation 
and instruction.” 


C14: “Of the items that were covered, a good job was done.” 
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TEN COMMANDMENTS FOR AFRICAN AMERICAN WOMEN IN THE 

MINISTRY 

BY DR. VASHTI MCKENZIE 


1. Thou Shall Be Prepared. .. .a minister must be prepared spiritual, emotionally and 
physically to serve God. 

2. Thou Shall Be a Team Player. .. .It behooves a minister to learn how to play the game. 
This includes building relationships with other team members, playing with and not 
against team members, supporting other team members in and not against team members, 
supporting other team members in their ambitions, and learning how to play your position 
well. 

3. Thou Shall Network. .. .connect with other men and women in ministry. It is collegiality 
that alliances are formed which may eventually enhance your ministry and stimulate 
cooperative efforts in your community. 

4. Thou Shall Be Accountable. ..It is wise for any leader to exercise responsible behavior 
towards those who look to you for support, service and help. 

5. Thou Shall Empower Others. .. .One of the best examples of empowering leadership is 
Jesus Christ. He used a methodology of teaching, demonstrating, setting an example for 
others, and then letting them do it. 

6. Thou Shall Use Sound Management Principles and Techniques. .. .Major portion of 
church responsibility are business-oriented. Eearn basic business procedures, read about 
new management techniques, and adapt what is useful in the administration of the 
church. 

7. Thou Shall be Committed to the Servant Eeadership Style of Management, Exemplified 
by Jesus Christ. .. .A minister comes to serve rather than be served. If one desires to be 
the leader, one must not lord it over others but first be a servant. 

8. Thou Shall Pursue Continuing Education and Personal Development in Order to Provide 
Quality Leadership. .. .A minister must be concerned about professional development and 
personal development. Growing, reaching, stretching, challenging the process, and taking 
risks are the marks of most leaders. These activities should occur in the personal life of 
the minister who is setting an example... 

9. Thou Shall Develop, Pursue, and Establish A Bible-Centered Ethics and Ethos in all 
Areas of Ministry. .. .Leadership is an important motif in the Old and New Testaments. 

10. Thou Shall Be Accessible to Christ and to those You are Called to Serve. .. .Thou shall 
spend time with the people, ... “Thou shall enjoy, be stimulated and available to both lay 
persons and staff. Thou shall be a good listener and respond to what you hear,”.... 
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Doctorate of Ministry 
Contextual Associate Commitment Form 


I,_, hereby commit to 

work with Rev. Camille Still in designing a Mentoring Program for Ministers for the 
Omega Baptist Church in Dayton, Ohio. I am aware that my participation will consist of 
attending at least seven sessions with Rev. Camille in assisting her in designing a 
mentoring model for ministers at Omega; evaluate Rev. Camille’s ability to lead her 
sessions with the ministers; and provide evaluation of the program and propose changes. 
This commitment will not exceed December 2010. 


Contextual Associate Signature 


Date 


Reverend Camille Still 

Doctor of Ministry Candidate 


Date 
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Doctorate of Ministry Pilot Program 

Mentoring Clergy for the Work of the Ministry: A How-To 
Manual for Pastors and Mentors 


CONSENT TO PHOTOGRAPH, FILM, AUDIOTAPES, OR VIDEOTAPE 

A STUDENT 

(e.g. Doctoral of Ministry Program at United Theological Seminary purposes) 


Participate Name:. 


Church: Omega Baptist Church. Dayton OH 


I hereby consent to the participation in interviews, the use of quotes, and the taking of 
photographs, movies, audiotapes or video tapes. I also grant to Rev. T.eatha Camille Still the right 
to edit, use, and reuse said products including use in print, and all other forms of media. 

In addition, I hereby release Rev. Leatha Camille Still, Omega Baptist Church, and United 
Theological Seminary and its agents and employees from all claims, demands, and liabilities 
whatsoever in connection with the above. 


Signature of Participant:_Date: 


Address of Participant: 
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Omega “We Believe” Statement 


We believe that our salvation is found in the birth, life, death and most importantly resurrection of 
Jesus Christ. 

We believe through that salvation, we become the body of the church with the risen and ascended 
Christ as its head. 

We believe that the Bible is the divinely inspired, living and active Word of God. 

We believe that through the Holy Trinity, (God, Christ and the Holy Spirit) we are given the work 
God has set us apart and called us out to do. 

THEREFORE, WE BEEIEVE... 

We are a people empowered by the Holy Spirit to serve families, communities, and the world. 

We believe in basing the church in the very community that supports it. Although the church begins 
with the community surrounding it, that community extends to the global village, as recognized by our 
involvement in Ghana, West Africa. 

We believe that everyone in the body is needed. We value all ages, young and seasoned. 

We believe in supporting the energy and future of our youth through the Word of God, spiritual 
growth, academic achievement, and enrichment of family. 

We believe to value the wisdom and life experiences of our elders, as they continue to study the Word 
of God worship and serve the Ford in ministry, which speaks to the wisdom of their spirits and the 
insight of the truths they have lived through. 

We believe as the Word of God instructs, we must commit ourselves to continuous study, prayer and 
fasting. Only through each, may we continue to develop spiritually, mentally, physically and morally. 

We believe in developing and promoting spiritual growth of new members of discipline them, which 
in turn enables them to disciple others. 

We believe God's tithes wholly supports the church. 

We believe in setting the example by tithing ten percent of our annual budget back into the very 
community that supports the church. 

We believe God calls whom He wants to proclaim the gospel of Jesus Christ. Whether male or 
female, we affirm those who God has set apart to be ministers of the Gospel. 

We believe that as we tirelessly pursue the perfection our Christian faith call us to, every task is to be 
done decently and in order. 

We believe as such, we have adopted three principles of an effective church: education, evangelism, 
and empathetic fellowship.les 
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DOCTORAL STUDIES 

PHASE II - DISCERNING THE CALL 
MENTEES COURSE OUTLINE 


Introduction 

1 Gift Assessments 

2 Spiritual Gifts 

Vocational Skills 

Soft Skills—People Skills 
Hard Skills—Technical Skills 

3 Spiritual Autobiography 

4 Discerning the Voice of God 

Ways to Hear the Voice 
Quiet Time / Meditation 
Fasting 
Journaling 

5 Discerning the Call of God 

Inward Call 
Outward Call 

Call to Eternal Life in Christ: A Call to Salvation (All) 
Call to Christian Living: A Call to Abundant Living (All) 
Call to Discipleship: A Call to Kingdom Building (All) 
Call to Ordained Ministry 

5 Biblical Loundation of the Call - Call Letter 

Moses (Exodus 3:1-11) 

Samuel (1 Samuel 3:1-14) 

Isaiah (Isaiah 6:1-8) 

Jeremiah (Jeremiah 1:4) 

Mary, the Mother of Jesus (Luke 1:26-38) 

Jesus (Isaiah Luke 4:18-19) 

6 The Cross of a Minister: Counting the Cost of Ministry 

The Role of a Minister 

The Responsibility of a Minister 

7 Called to Be a Servant Leader 

The Heart 
The Head 

The Hand of a Servant 

The Attitude and Characteristics of a Servant 
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DOCTORAL STUDIES 

PHASE III - PREPARING FOR MINISTRY 

MENTEES COURSE OUTEINE 


1. Responding to the Call 

Biblical Examples 
Preparing Your Announcement 


2. Investing in the Call to Ministry 

Informal Training 
Eormal Training 

Entering into The Ministry of Service 


3. Maintaining A Balanced Eife 

Setting Priorities 

Body - Healthy Eiving 
Exercise 
Healthy Eating 

Soul (Mind) 

Meditation 

Spirit 

Eife of Prayer 

Personal Devotional Reading 
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